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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T is pleasant to connect places that we like with people whom 

we like, whether we have known them personally or only through 

their books. I have been asked to draw further attention to the 

proposal to establish a lasting memorial to Edward Thomas. I 
am glad to do so, both because Thomas’s writings have enhanced 
many people’s appreciation of certain kinds of English country, and 
because the purchase of a piece of land in a region associated with 
him will be one more contribution to the good work of the National 
Trust. The appeal is signed by the Prime Minister, David Lloyd 
George, John Masefield. H. W. Nevinson, G. K. Chesterton and 
Walter de la Mare. 

But what district should be chosen, and what sort of place within 
it ? It should clearly not, as someone has suggested, be in Bucking- 
hamshire ; equally clearly it should be somewhere in the region which 
Thomas, following Mr. Belloc, thought of as the “‘ South Country.” 
He lived for many years in a cottage six hundred feet up on the top 
of a down near Petersfield. There I visited him just before the War, 
and walked twenty miles with him in the then unspoilt borderland of 
Sussex and Hampshire. The place that he himself would have chosen 
would be in sight of chalk downs, and I think either in western 
Sussex, or in Wiltshire, which he loved for its associations with 
Richard Jefferies. Both these regions were equally familiar to him and 
to W. H. Hudson, and together they often discussed them—Hudson, 
simply, as one for whom life only became real through intercourse 
with Nature; Thomas, more self-conscious, more literary, eager 
always to set his impressions in a literary framework. 

or on on 


HOMAS was not a great writer, nor was the range of his interests 
wide. He was poorly paid for his work and was often compelled 
by his anxieties to undertake pot-boiling books in which he did himself 
less than justice. But he had a fine sensibility for language which at 
his best enabled him to write with a choice if perhaps too studied 
simplicity. The war provided him, strangely enough, with a release 
from financial anxieties, and leisure to write poetry. I was with him 
2P 
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for a time in the Artists’ Rifles at Gidea Park, where he threw himself 
with gusto into the tasks of an N.C.O. Instructor, specializing in the 
congenial subject of map-reading. I was with him also in an Artillery 
Cadet School at Trowbridge, where, in an almost fanatical regard 
for the military duty of physical fitness, he devoted his spare time to 
long cross-country runs. Shortly afterwards he was killed by a 
direct hit on his dug-out in France. 


THE PROLETARIAN READER 


R. NUTTALL’S article, ‘‘ The Proletarian Reader,” in last 

month’s issue has aroused a good deal of the interest which 
I expected, but not yet as much as I think it ought to do and will do. 
This question, concerning both the attitude of class-conscious work- 
ing readers to existing literature and also the literature which will 
emerge from the class-conscious proletariat as soon as it becomes 
fully articulate, will surely be one of the biggest literary-social ques- 
tions of the next century. Long ago, when studying material for a 
book on the influence of the Press, I became acutely conscious of the 
fact that both the literature and journalism of, say, sixty years ago, 
lay completely outside the ken of a majority of the nation. I was only 
deducing from general principles what Mr. Nuttall knows from the 
authentic evidence of experience when I wrote that Dickens ‘‘ was 
looking at the poor through the spectacles of a member of another 
class,” and added (with a not very apt simile): ‘‘ He looked upon 
them from above, and made them quaint objects of interest and 
curiosity ; and if he made men sympathize, it was only with that 
sort of sympathy which vegetarians extend to cattle.” 

That was written without that inside awareness of the proletarian 
mind which is possible only to men in Mr. Nuttall’s position. Mr. 
Nuttall has presented us with certain facts derived from inner experi- 
ence which I have never seen presented in this manner before, and 
certainly not in a manner so directly relevant to the ideal of a coming 
civilization based upon the greatest happiness (which involves the 
culture) of the greatest number (which means the working-classes). 
Supposing we think of the rise of the working-classes not in terms of 
a revolution, but of the release of their dormant intelligence—the 
infusion of new blood into our outworn stock of ideas, giving circula- 
tion for the first time in history to their inherited but hitherto dimly 
realized, unexpressed, conceptions of life. At the moment I will say 
no more on this question. But it is one on which, I think, more must 
be said in THe LoNDoN Mercury. 


a) (774) ar 
Soe means nothing to me.” Such was the remark made to 


me the other day by an author, not so very young as might 
be supposed, for whose judgment in most matters I have much 
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respect. Perhaps if he had had the curiosity to explore those char- 
acteristics of English society thirty years ago which cried out for the 
purgative influence of Mr. Shaw his remark would have been different. 
I admit that if social England had been in Shaw’s most active period 
what it is to-day half of the Shavian philosophy would be pointless. 
In his new book, Poets and Prophets (Cassell, 1os. 6d.), M. André 
peels explains why Shaw has never had a notable success in 
rance. 


“ Respectability is most often the butt of Shaw’s wit. . . . The objects 
of his mockery are not those which call for such handling amongst a realist 
and naturally disrespectful people. Frenchmen scarcely laugh at all, because, 
as the visitor said of the sermon he had listened to, they ‘ don’t belong to 
this parish.’ ” 


Probably that is why Mr. Shaw means so much less to the present 
generation in Britain than to the last. We have ceased to be “‘ respect- 
able”? ; we have more disrespect; in our innocent parish there 
are fewer marks to be hit by his gibes. 


THE DEATH OF THE PROPHETS 


- MAUROIS, being a Frenchman who specializes on England 

without ceasing to be French, finds it easy to label us, collect- 
ively and individually. Thus he discovers that the English are a 
*‘ Puritan people, reserved and passionate” for whom “ humour is a 
more re-assuring form of the comic, because it is more hidden.” 
This sounds plausible enough, and may even, with qualifications, be 
true; but when he says that the English are “ reserved,” does he 
mean in their writing as well as in their personal demeanour ? As a 
writer, was Dickens, who is surely English enough, reserved ? Are 
Wells and Chesterton reserved ? Or the Scottish writer of English, 
Thomas Carlyle, who, with Gladstone, is contrasted by M. Maurois 
with Lytton Strachey ? No—passionate these writers may be, but not 
in their writings reserved. On the other hand he rightly says that 
Strachey represented an English reaction against Carlyle, against 
Gladstone, and, he might have added, against Wells, Galsworthy, 
Chesterton and the whole mantic school of literature which flourished 
in the heyday of Liberalism in the first decade of this century. 
Strachey, in contrast with these, cultivated reserve and eliminated 
passion ; M. Maurois aptly says that he “ extirpated emphasis, both 
of style and of feeling, from a whole generation ”’—so effectually that 
any orthodox youth of 1936 finds that not only Shaw but all the other 
passionate oracles of thirty years ago “‘ mean nothing to him”; and 
the conventional younger school of to-day has been acquiring the 
attitude attributed by M. Maurois to the French. This he appears to 
recognize when he says that Strachey’s originality lies in the fact that 
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he “‘ introduced the ideas and tone of an eighteenth-century French- 
man into an England that was still very Victorian.” 


mo won wo 


SS it appears, after all, that there is not just one England to be 
dismissed lightly in M. Maurois’s clever generalizations ; but 
at least two Englands, the one ever ready to react against the other 
and become its opposite. Poets and Prophets contains critical portraits 
of nine outstanding writers of English belonging to the last seit 
years ; and the author, evidently starting from the hypothesis whic 
is stated in his definition of the English, says that he has chosen 
writers who have offered to their contemporaries a philosophy— 
meaning, clearly, a ‘‘ message,” a prophetic judgment upon their 
times. And here, because England does not readily lend itself to the 
simplicity of Gallic definition, he finds himself in a difficulty. Kipling, 
Wells, Shaw, Chesterton and D. H. Lawrence fall smoothly into 
position among the poets and prophets. Mr. Aldous Huxley might 
possibly be forced into it by ingenious argument. Lytton Strachey 
clearly cannot ; yet we are told he has influenced a whole generation. 
Nor can Katherine Mansfield. 

The England of 1918 to 1930 was almost as destitute of new 
“ prophets ” as the England of 1900 to 1914 was replete with them. 
I name 1930 rather than 1936, since there are signs of yet another 
reaction pointing to movements which, as I am not a registered pro- 
phet, I will not venture to describe. 


RELIGION AND LITERATURE 


| Paces I was almost forgetting Mr. T. S. Eliot—and one does not 
often forget Mr. Eliot. He too has been among the prophets ; 
but in literary criticism he has been a prophet so sober, so measured, 
so severely literary that his words would never have been accepted 
as oracles but for the prestige of his consciously iconoclastic verse. 
He has been passing, however, into new phases in recent years, and 
I should not be surprised if we found him soon renouncing the 
pleasures of the world, literature with it, and donning the garb of 
Savonarola. In his Essays Ancient and Modern, just issued by Messrs. 
Faber (6s.), are five which have not before appeared in book form. 
All of the latter show traces of his recent delving in Catholic literature ; 
but in one of them at least, that on the Pensées of Pascal, he is in his 
happiest appreciative style, defining the spiritual qualities which gave 
Pascal his specific power. But in ‘‘ Catholicism and International 
Order ” we find him denouncing the League of Nations because it is 
not based on Catholic (or Anglo-Catholic) principles, and in another 
essay supporting the study of Latin and Greek just so far as it is pur- 
sued through the revival and expansion of monastic teaching orders. 
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aon propaganda is of course perfectly appropriate within its 
own sphere. Nor would I say that it is improper in any sphere 
so long as we know precisely where we stand with the author, and 
reckon with him, in considering literary questions, not as we would 
reckon with the original Mr. Eliot, but with, say, Fathers of the 
early Church who took their philosophy from Boethius. What he is 
advocating in ‘‘ Religion and Literature” is the application of a 
particular brand of Catholicism to the criticism of all literature. This, 
I admit, is not really quite so terrifying as it sounds. He is not threat- 
ening to excommunicate every writer who is not a Catholic. He does 
not denounce Icelandic literature because it is pagan, or Chinese 
art because it is beyond the Pale of Christianity. Rather, I suppose 
him to mean, it will be by virtue of the special grace accorded through 
his own religion that he will discern and judge the spiritual values 
that are to be found in any literature. And I agree that it is only by 
virtue of such grace as is vouchsafed to any of us, from whatever 
source it comes, that we are able to discern values in any experience 
and pronounce upon them. He is right when he says (however incon- 
sistently with his earlier dogma that a poet has “‘ not a ‘ personality ’ 
to express’) that ‘‘ our religion imposes our ethics,’’ and that our 
ethics imposes itself unconsciously on our writings, and therefore 
that all reading helps to determine our character for better or worse. 
Granted all that, but it would be dangerous indeed if we took the 
step farther, with Ruskin (and Mr. Eliot is getting very near to Rus- 
kin) and praise art only in so far as it is “ didactic to the people.” 
Pursue the argument, and we shall be asking critics to praise or 
condemn novels, pictures, plays and symphonies in proportion as, 
consciously or unconsciously, they promote the Evangelical or the 
Anglo-Catholic bent of mind, the Baptist or the Wesleyan, or even 
the Mormon or the Parsee; the tests of their efficiency will be 
sectarian. A little more, and we shall have the Inquisition and the 
burning stake. 
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ELEGY FOR THE FALLEN CLIMBERS 


Mont 
Blanc : 
L’ ancien 
passage, 
1820 


Glacier des 
Bossons, 


1861 


By MICHAEL ROBERTS 


I—THE SURVIVORS 
I IMPING, I saw them descend, the maimed, the 


snowblind, 
Gazing too long on brightness, on the intolerable, 
The undiluted snowfield, 
Their eyes are ringed with flame, their fingers bleed, 
These, the survivors. 


Over the twisted root and rounded stone their bodies 
stumble, 

Their hands are black with frostbite, fingers bleeding, 

Dourford, Hamel, Couttet, 

Deaf to the song of bird, unheeding, hearing only 

The sharp unanswered crack, and waiting 


The slow acceleration; slipping, choking in snow and 
darkness, 

Falling, falling a thousand feet, and waking 

Into a world of light, into 

A world of loss: Carrier, Tairraz, Balmat, 

Under blue tons of ice, and dazzling snow. 


Darker than livid spectre, these the living ; ? 

And the ice moves, and forty years, Dourford and Hamel 
dead, 

And Couttet living, seeing 

Clear in transparent ice, 

Balmat’s young head, and the eyes astonished. 


And Couttet smiles, remembering the dawn and flowering 
peaks, 

The silver-shining col, the swallows flying, 

And the lips cracked and voices silent in the valley, 

Balmat, like the sunlight in the valley, 

And day rejoicing. 


* * % * * 
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The leaves fall and the flowers and the seasons, 

The flickering of a wheel, darkness and light, life 

And the summer leaves, the opening bud, the petals ; 
Rigid in frosty dawn, the new rope sparkles, and the axe 
Rings on the final slope. 


II—THE FALL 


Maiterhorn, And these descending : 
1865 Whymper, the two Taugwalders, 

slowly, over the shelving rock, 
Douglas, Hudson, Hadow, 

carefully, moving toward the valley, 
And Michel Croz, leading 

down to the valley and the pinewoods and the gentians, 
The peaks rising, 3 

the glacier, like a wrinkled hand, 
Nearer, 

the valley, and white saxifrage and gentians, 
Nearer. 


These descending, 
After the first climb, 

elated, confident, moving carefully, 
Face to the rock, the rope taut, 

down to the valley, and the rockrose and the gentians, 
These descending. 


Hadow fell, 

the world flung upward in the wind, 
And Croz, 

and the hurrying rocks, the stones, the toppling seracs, 
Hudson, Douglas, 

falling from ledge to ledge, the rope broken, 


Falling— 
the sun upgathered to the sky, the whirling stars, 
and the tinted clouds at evening and at daybreak, 
the moon, the signs of the zodiac rushing, tumbling, 
the cataract of darkness, 
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Through these, 
and the fall of kings and towered cities, 
bells in the valley tolling, and the sea, 
the blooms ephemeral and huge, the minute root, 
the revolving shuttle of all days and ways, 


Through these, 
and the hollow air, the rustle of the leaves, 
the snow, like apple-blossom falling, 
darkness, darkness the eyes have not seen, 
the infinite desolation through the stars, 
the interstellar cold, the world of stone, 
when love, like blossom, falls away. 


*& * * ¥ * 
For these, 
For Bennen, killed in the avalanche, 
For Balmat, 


Carrel, on the Col du Lion, dying, 
For Mummery, lost on Nanga Parbat, 
Donkin, lost in the Caucasus, 
Maquignaz, killed on the Bionnassay, 
Irvine, Mallory, 


For all these, and for all these, peace. 


III—WIR SIND ALLE VERLOREN 


Darkness is in the hills, the eyes perish, 

The blinded spirit suffers and endures, 

Knowing its degradation, whimpering, aching, 

For comfort-earth, and sleep, and a child’s simplicities. 


Not for the hills, the flowers, the cheering people, 
Not for a stubborn faith or world of knowledge, 
Neither the substance nor the shadow, 

These men died. 


Ice brittle in the hair, the eyes blinded, inflamed, 
Dragging reluctant bodies to the summit, forcing 
Downward to humble earth, the cloud-born spirit, 
They lived, enduring. 
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Nanga  Angtsering, eight days in the blizzard : 
Parbat, ‘‘ Up there the sahibs perished, 
1934 ‘That was where Wieland died, and there Herr Merkl. 
It was cold, sahib, and we had no food.” 


Others will die for a cause, the straining wind 
Will tear the struggling root and scatter seed ; 
These were the overflow, the bounty, 

The useless petals falling— 


Haut-de- Bennen, “‘ the bravest guide the Valais ever had ” 

Cry, 1864 Hearing the gathering hiss, the whole snowfield slipping, 
Turning toward the valley and the gentians, 
‘* Alle verloren ” 


Matterhorn, Bennen, lifting his arms at last toward the valley, 
1890 Or Carrel, caught in the tourmente and the lightning, 
An old man, fighting, dying, the storm ended, 
Meine Herren safe. 


Their eyes are ringed with flame, the cloud-born spirit 
Burns in the living mind, returns to earth, 

Distorting, twisting, breaking the living frame, 

The petals falling. 


There, in the darkened hills, the rain is falling, 

The hills are ribbed with flame, the lightning falling, 
The life, the venom, the storm-tormented hawk, 
And the mind at rest. 


IV—THE SUMMIT 


Here at the focal point of past and future, 

The world is livid ice and lucid pain ; 

The rays of light and darkness intersect, 

And the decisive spark goes out into the future. 


Here, where desire is crucified on splintered fact, 
The mind accepts its form and finds its freedom, 
The invisible wild tree of knowledge burning 

In vivid light. 
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Over the flowing lava and the ice, 

The intricate world of substance and illusion, 
On the last charted coast, the light revolving, 
Or on the naked adept by the frozen lake, 


Over the roaring stream and distant traffic, 
Rivers, communications, railroads, frontiers, 
The binding pattern of our lives, 

The vision falls. 


Clouds like a schooner drifting, vapour rising 
From the ripe field and winding river, mist condensing, 
Their gloss, their shining rhetoric, reflecting 

Light, and the dreamed-of city, and the shadow. 


Over the shattered rock and wounded hills, 

Clouds like a rising tide of helplessness and isolation 
Cast their own shadows on themselves, and darken 
The dreaming world. 


And even here, here in the wounded hills, 
From far shimmering seas or crowded cities, 
Or desolate sweet valleys deep in light, 
Hunger, and fear, and bitterness reach up. 


Dark on the northern world, hard winter falls, 

And even here, 

Wind howls on the broken ridge, the peak crumbles, 
Massive and insecure, a changing age. 


V 


The blackbird throws his shadow on the grass, 
The sparrow on the rooftop, and the chouca 
Turns where the climber cannot, 

Circles above the glacier, and his wing 
Touches the peak, not climbed this year. 


Here, on the brittle edge of time, we stand, 

Where the airman waves in passing, and the chouca 

Soars on the wind’s resistance, turning, twisting, 

Over the dazzling map, the world unfolded; and the 
shadow 

Falls from the air. 
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Over clear ice and brittle stone, the shadow falls ; 
Over the turning and returning year, 

Over the river and the factory and the bells, 
Over the shouting and the silence, shadow 

Falls from the world unknown. 


There, in the equipoise of motion, bird and pilot, - 
Holding the substance and the shadow distant, rise 
In the impossible element, expend their spirit, 
Passioned by their own speed, till the spirit fails ; 
Substance and shadow meet. 


There, where exhausted bird and pilot cannot land, 
The shadow falls : there, from the lower peak 

The guides go down, the season ended ; 

Over the haunting shadow and the earth 

Moves the indifferent air, the world not ours. 


¥ % * * * 


Sunlight upon the Place, the stippled plane, 
Leaves of the cherry falling, and the willow, 
Marthe, the peasant girl, at the wayside station, 
Sobbing, to tiny brother, sister, mother : 

A la prochaine année. 


The pause, the poise between two worlds, returning— 
Rivers, communications, railroads, frontiers, 

The valley, and white saxifrage and gentians, 

Soit evening light upon the lower hills, 

Returning 


The chouca turning in the air, the dazzling ice, 
The massive broken peak, the world unfolded, 
Darkness like an anguish, falling, 

The eyes, the fingers black with frostbite, 

The substance or the shadow, turning, twisting ? 
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POLITICS, LETTERS. AND® SHE 
OTHER ARTS 


By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 


YRANTS have a better literary and artistic record than 
the leaders of democracy. By that is not meant that they 
write better, or have better taste. Mommsen is alone in 
putting Julius Czsar above Cicero as a man of letters. One 
would trust Mr. Baldwin’s taste in the classics rather than any 
Byzantine Emperor’s, and rather hear Mr. Lloyd George’s tenor 
than Nero’s. What is meant is that tyrants, though one cannot think 
of one who was a great artist in words, music or colours, have done 
more to help artistry in others than the constitutionalists. Their record 
of services to the arts is an impressive one from King David down- 
wards. Without Peisistratus the tyrant of Athens, the Homeric poems 
might never have been collected; Plato owed more to the tyrant 
Hiero and Aristotle to Philip than to the Athenian democracy ; the 
first line of a chorus from Euripides’ “ Electra”? moved Lysander to 
spare Athens from destruction, and “the great Emathian conqueror 
did spare The house of Pindarus ” ; whether there would have been 
a Renaissance without the Italian tyrants is doubtful ; Richard the 
Second thought the world of Chaucer—but the catalogue of these 
benefits would be interminable. In modern times Mussolini if not a 
graceful stylist is a zealous antiquarian, and Hitler has strong views 
about what is good music. “M4 
Compared with such a catalogue democratic politics have little to 
show. Indeed the notion that democracy has ever given any sort of 
encouragement to high art rests mainly on Pericles and the vigour 
of the arts under him. But to speak of Athens under him as a 
democracy is an abuse of terms ; you cannot have a democracy on the 
basis of slave labour, but at the best what would now be regarded as 
a narrow oligarchy ; and that the arts can prosper under the patronage 
of an aristocracy is beyond dispute. The point is that there is 
no direct contact between the practice of democracy as we now 
understand the word and the arts, and the more advanced the demo- 
cracy the wider the gulf that yawns between it and the arts. The 
decay of Latin quotation in the Parliamentary debates which is some- 
times written about would be naught if it were not accompanied by a 
worse decay in quotation from our own classics. The truth is that the 
democratic member is ashamed to have it thought that he likes 
poetry. As Cicero addressing his Roman juries affects ignorance of 
Greek art and pretends that he cannot remember the tongue-twisting 
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names of its artists, so the modern democrat affects if he does not 
feel indifference to all forms of art, and even to his own poets. 
Shakespeare, who at his lowest valuation is the best publicity the 
civilization of any country ever had, is not yet officially recognized. 

Our art galleries and our museums, our Education Department and 
our B.B.C., do not disprove the divorce of democracy from the arts 
of which complaint is made, but rather illustrate it. If democracy 
cared for the pictorial arts, it would not cloister them in galleries, but 
would show them where no one could help seeing them. Art galleries 
in fact minister to the pride of possession and to the artistic taste least 
of all of the million. They are to the artistic life what monasticism is 
to the virtuous life. Democracy keeps up its art galleries mainly in 
snobbish imitation of its one-time superiors who either stole or bought 
the pictures. As for the work done by the Board of Education, there is 
no evidence to connect it with any fostering of the arts; and indeed one 
paradoxical result of the universal habit of reading is that the higher 
laws of the literary art are rapidly disappearing down the wide maw of 
journalism. As printed matter increases in volume, there is less and 
less that is worth reading. So immense is the mass of printed matter 
that everyone gets through every day that there is no longer any 
reading in the true sense. What we call reading is merely an eye- 
gallop over print or typescript. An ex-Cabinet Minister complained 
in conversation recently that he had to read so much and so fast that 
he could no longer read for pleasure. His only chance of pleasure was 
over a tough classic which forced him to read slowly ; he was like 
a racing motorist whose only chance of knowing the pleasures of the 
countryside was to take a walk or a ride. And his complaint is only an 
exaggeration of what is becoming a general experience. The pleasure 
of reading is being ruined by its pace and its bulk. 

In any case school education has very little to do with creative art ; 
it makes a habit, but habits soon cease to be pleasurable. All that 
sentiment about mute inglorious Miltons is false; no Milton ever 
was or could be mute or inglorious. But of all the examples of political 
indifference to libraries and to art, the B.B.C. is the most remarkable. 
If democratic statesmanship cared as much about the arts as a Medici 
it would have seen in the B.B.C. a supreme chance of educating the 
people through its pleasure—the only education after all that is sure 
to be permanent. As it is, Gallio cares for none of these things. The 
B.B.C. programme is sometimes good, sometimes bad ; its average 
is certainly better here than in other countries. But our democratic 
rulers have no standard of artistic excellence. Jazz jostles with Beet- 
hoven ; stuff that would not be tolerated in the music-halls with 
essays in highbrow intellectualism. If in a National Gallery trades- 
men’s pictorial almanacs were hung side by side with Reynoldses 
and Titians, everyone would feel that there was something wrong 
with the direction. Yet that is precisely what is being done every day 
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in the wirelessed programmes and no one seems to see that there is 
anything wrong. There the sole question 1s what the people want or 
are supposed to want, and one want Is as good as another. If crooning 
may be allowed over the wireless because some people like it, it is not 
canons of artistry but the mere convention of respectability that 
prevents an hour of bawdy songs which would also be enjoyed by 
many people and it may be with less artistic offence. You tolerate the 
jumble in wirelessed entertainment that you would decry in a 
picture gallery, because the one is the pleasure of the million and judged 
by the democratic standard, which is anarchy, and the other being 
the pleasure of the few has a standard which, whether sound or 
unsound, is artistic. Petty: 

The theory on which democratic politicians maintain their indiffer- 
ence to questions of artistic taste is plain enough. Certain exceptions 
are allowed in favour of picture galleries, which after all represent 
property with a money value that can be assessed, and for the insti- 
tutions that can be called educational in the school and college sense. 
But all other forms of artistic pleasure and instruction postulate 
liberty as the first law. All literature that does not actually stink is the 
same to the democratic politician because Milton wrote the Areopagitica, 
and he cannot distinguish between a censorship that prohibits the 
printed matter that he may not like and complete indifference to the 
merits of this printed matterascompared with that. Similarly with the 
pleasures of life, while he discourages, often very capriciously, those 
popular pleasures which are supposed to be contrary to good morals, 
he is impartial as between popular pleasures as such. Provided there 
is no public indecency or danger of a riot, one pleasure is as good or 
as bad as another. It is nothing to the politician that someone once 
said quite reasonably that if he could make the people’s songs he 
cared not who made their laws, and that after vast quantities of 
public money has been spent on young people’s education, a purveyor 
of entertainment for profit may ruin their taste and block up all the 
windows that have been thrown open on life. Anarchy is the only 
law ; you may not impose your own standards of taste on anyone 
who has left school; he must please himself, no master, in what he 
does with his leisure. And this attitude of mind is quite logical and 
consistent with democratic theory. If one man’s opinion expressed 
by a vote is supposed to be as good as another’s on the most compli- 
cated questions of international policy or of economics, one man 
must also be supposed to know what sort of entertainment suits him 
best. Curiously, it is only on what a man drinks and where and when 
that the democratic politician abandons his indifference and discovers 
that the sovereign elector is a child who needs looking after. 

_ The tyrant is used to imposing his views about every subject on 
his people, and thereby often has an artistic conscience that the 
democratic politician is proud to disown where others are concerned. 
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The tyrant too may have ulterior motives. He gives panem et cir- 
censes to distract too nice an attention to his own political rascality ; 
it has often happened that social life is freest and the arts most assidu- 
ously cultivated where there is no consciousness of political rights 
and the Government has good selfish reasons for denying them. 
But if the tyrant has ulterior motives that are base and selfish for his 
interest in the pleasures of the eye and the mind of others, the demo- 
cratic politician may have ulterior motives that are honourable. For 
if democracy is the rule of the whole people, and not of a privileged 
section, it is also a state of the whole man and not of that part of his 
mind which is concerned with the material well-being of his country 
and of himself. It should be more to democratic politics what a man 
is than what he has, whether to be taxed or to merit a supplement in 
some form or another. 

The instinct that rebels against censorship whether of books or of 
the other pleasures of life is sound and democratic. But a refusal to 
prohibit entertainment merely because it is not one that the ruling 
power would approve for itself does not justify completely this 
democratic impartiality on all questions of taste. It has been said 
justly of the cinema censorship that it gives an official approval to 
what is shown. The youthful spectator whose taste is still unformed 
takes his entertainment at its face value. It is presented with every 
accessory of comfort and even of magnificence ; it is guaranteed free 
of moral offence by the censor ; large sums of money have evidently 
been spent on its production. Is it not natural for him to think that 
this is the real and the best thing that could be given him? But it 
may in fact be so bad as not only to corrupt his taste but even to under- 
mine his native common sense and distort his whole outlook on life. 
The criticisms in the newspapers may give him some guidance, but not 
nearly so much as they should do. ‘Their standards are too easygoing 
and indulgent—far more so than are the standards of criticism on 
stage plays. The standard of what is good enough for a real play is 
higher than for a theatrical show, and a picture is judged by a lower 
standard still. Yet to the true democrat, nothing should be good 
enough for the people; the more people see an entertainment, the 
stricter and more exacting should be the standard of excellence in its 
kind. Because the critical taste is higher in a cultured audience, the 
less cultured is in greater danger; its mind and intelligence need 
protecting even more than its morals. It is one of the vices of demo- 
cratic government that on all questions of taste it surrenders the 
people to the mercies of commercial exploitation. One man’s money 
being as good as another’s, the natural commercial tendency is to 
play down to the lowest common measure of taste and intelligence. 
Thus taste is corrupted to the great prejudice of the democracy. 

The difficulty is to know how the evil can be remedied without 
abrogating the law of liberty which should be even more supreme in 
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art than in politics. What needs censorship is not so much morals 
as quality ; and a censorship that refuses to prohibit except on grounds 
of public indecency might still have great value if it set some official 
standard of excellence. If eggs are graded and stamped, why not 
films? The present grading for adult and general exhibition has 
apparently to do with their supposed moral effect ; but a censorship 
that graded a film play that was obviously expensive with a gamma 
minus would do much to awake the critical instinct and raise the 
general standard. If once you can conquer the habit that so easily 
besets a cinema audience of being the mere conduit pipe of whatever 
entertainment is provided, and release the critical faculty, the natural 
good sense of the people will do the rest. For after all the best art is 
that which makes the widest and the longest appeal. If there is an 
apparent preference for inferior art, it is artificially made, not natural. 

Other forms of art might require different ways of treatment. 
You could hardly grade books or pictorial art ; even stage plays might 
defy censorship by classification, and in any case the relationship 
between audience and a stage play by actors who are corporeally 
present and not in shadow is much more real and active than in a film 
performance. The audience in a stage theatre does actually assist in 
a performance in a way in which the film audience never will. The 
same considerations apply to concerts of music. In all these cases 
probably the best service that a democratic government could render 
to the arts would be by direct subsidy to certain forms of art that 
would otherwise die. The subsidy need not be large ; the margins by 
which a conscientiously artistic production fails to pay its way are 
often very small; and Government assistance of an amount which 
would be almost negligible in other departments, if applied to the 
encouragement of the arts might do wonders for the education of 
democracy through its pleasures. There has recently, to take one 
example, been formed under the presidency of the Earl of Bess- 
borough, and the Archbishop of York, among its vice-presidents, a 
League of Audiences whose objects are 


to organize into an Association persons in the British Empire who desire 
to see and hear living interpreters of Music and the Drama, and to encourage 
and to support interpreters appearing in person; to arouse and stimulate 
the desire to see and hear performers appearing in person on the stage, concert 
and operatic platforms ; to consider all questions affecting the interests of 
the audiences at such performances ; to induce the Government and local 
authorities to acknowledge the arts of Drama and Music as important factors 
in the national and local life and to support them as they do Museums, 


Lectures, Libraries, Picture Galleries ; and generally to promote the arts of 
Drama and Music. 


How can a democratic statesman plead, in the face of such a pro- 
gramme, which may have parallels in other than the dramatic forms 
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of art, that there is no way by which he can distinguish between 
the forms of artistic pleasure and encourage the good? Either he 
must admit that where his charges are concerned he believes in laissez 
faire for the arts after he has abandoned that creed in every other 
walk of life, or he must acknowledge the same duty to the artistic 
pleasures of the mind as to the multiplication table or the breakfast 
table or the well-being of the body. Nor is it necessary himself 
to turn music-master or impresario. Let him prescribe a general 
direction in the arts as he does in departments of business policy, 
and combinations of public utility, sensible to the artistic merits 
and not only to the arithmetic of a pleasure, will with very little 
financial assistance do the rest. And so will a strain of Philistinism 
in the arts be removed from democratic practice. 


THE ACCORDION-PLAYER 
Wood Engraving by GWENDOLEN M. WHITE 
From the exhibition of The Cheltenham Group ai the Cooling Galleries 
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THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


‘“‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star ! 
How I wonder what you are.” 


O say that ‘‘ everybody has heard of the Winking Madonna 

of Tommierotto ” is an inaccurate generalization. In Europe, 

not one in a thousand, in the world not one in twenty 

thousand has ever heard of her. But in this particular reckon- 
ing, Buddhists, Mahomedans and Protestants do not count; it 1s 
only with the faithful that we are concerned ; and among them, at 
least, all the well-educated throughout Europe—and in Spain, the 
country where her every wink is worth its weight in gold (if a wink 
can be said to have weight), the uneducated also, have heard of her 
with a respect that amounts to adoration. 

One well-educated Catholic of my acquaintance was converted to 
the true faith by encountering that divine condescension of an eyelid. 
He had been educated at the London University School of Economics, 
and had therefore, up till that moment, been an unbeliever in every- 
thing except Science. But no sooner had our Lady of Tommierotto 
tipped him the wink, than he became converted ; for here, all at once, 
he was faced with something which Science could not explain; and 
when Science, which had hitherto been the sole object of his faith 
and devotion, tumbled to defeat at that twinkling of an eye, he had 
to fall back on religion, as the only thing left; and having always 
been thorough in his convictions, he did it in the most accentuated 
way possible. 

It is quite true that, when this incident occurred, the lady to whom 
he had lost his heart had informed him how impossible it would be 
for her to marry him unless he became a member of the true faith ; 
but that was a mere side-issue which could not have affected a 
scientifically-trained mind. 

My own approach to the problem, which on the evidence of his 
own senses my friend presented to me, was different. I am not 
scientific, I am emotional ; where my own interests are concerned 
I have not that austere probity of judgment for which I give my 
scientific friend credit. Had a certain lady of pagan conviction told 
me that she would not marry me unless I abjured belief in the Winking 
Madonna, my disbelief would be worth nothing. But I had, in fact, 
no difficulty in believing that the winks were genuine ; my only doubt 
was as to their origin. It was not, indeed, a doubt, but a conviction, 
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which Investigation has since confirmed. But even before investiga- 
tion gave historical backing to my conviction, the matter had for me 
been quite settled from the zsthetic standpoint. Could a statue which 
winked be good art ? If not, could its winking be of divine origin ? 
Whereas, in my friend’s case, the contradiction to sense involved in 
the deflection of a stone eyelid had caused his scientific pedestal to 
crumble beneath him, in my case, it was the contradiction to the 
principles of beauty and «sthctic prupiicty which overthrew from its 
moral basis—not art, but the misbehaving statue. 

For a statue is designed to express itself in immobility ; set into 
motion it ceases to be a statue, set into partial motion, erupting only 
at one point into a semblance of life, it becomes a monstrosity, which 
is at once ugly and foolish. And no ugly and foolish monstrosity 
can be of divine origin. Therefore, before I set out on my investiga- 
tion, I was convinced that, if the statue did truly wink, its wink came 
from the Devil. And so, for the first time in my life, full of devout 
intention, I set out on pious pilgrimage, with Tommierotto as my 
destination. 

On arrival I lost no time in going to pay my respects to the statue. 
There, in her niche, illumined by a hundred guttering candles, she 
stood, crowned, painted, bejewelled and beautiful. In spite of her 
medizeval adornments she had a classic grace which suggested a pre- 
Christian origin; but the Bambino which sat stiffly between her 
extended hands was obviously of a later date and of inferior design. 
Like His reputed mother, He wore the gilded and jewelled apparel 
which medizval piety lavished upon the objects of its adoration ; but 
in this case it was not painting upon stone but actual upholstery, 
which could be taken on and off. Artistically speaking, therefore, He 
was an excrescence, and would have been better away; morally 
speaking also, for truly—as I presently discovered—this Lady was not 
the person she pretended to be, and never could have been. 

Around her shrine under the lighted candles, devotees—loud and 
abundantly gesticulating—were praying to her mainly for things not 
of the next world but of this—babies, husbands, lovers, health, 
wealth, prosperity. She waited, till momentarily we were alone 
together, then she winked at me. 

Her wink had not the effect upon me which, presumably, she 
would have wished—I was not converted, or even attracted. 

I was repelled. ‘‘ No, Madam,” I made haste to say, “I have 
another appointment.” To that appointment—for the discovery of 
her true history—I betook me. It occupied me for several days. ‘The 
curator of the Tommierotto Museum—one of those delightful blends 
of two ages of culture whom one meets occasionally in the cities of 
Southern Europe ; intellectually sceptic and pagan, but courteously 
conforming to the practice of the religion into which he had been 
born—supplied me with the material I was in search of. He was 
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interested and even sympathetic ; from his point of view there was 
nothing to conceal. Whatever was found out about her, the Madonna 
of Tommierotto would continue to wink miraculously on certain 
favoured persons as she always had done ; and that was all that 
mattered. He was delighted when I told him that she had winked at 
me. “ She found you simpatico,” was his comment, “ doubtless she 


will help you in your researches.” 
Had she ? Would slic ? I wondered. Here, at any rate, is the story 


which—-with or without her assistance—I was able to extract from the 
various sources, printed or in manuscript, with which the dusty 
archives of the Museum Library supplied me. 

In the late fifteenth century, the then Archbishop of Tommierotto 
was honourably summoned to Rome and there raised to the rank of 
cardinal. In celebration of the event, he brought back with him, for 
the embellishment of his cathedral, a very beautiful statue of black 
marble—the draped figure of a woman holding in her extended 
hands a naked child. He was a lover of art and a collector; in this 
statue he saw possibilities ; with a little adaptation, and the elimina- 
tion of the child (whose performing attitude was not quite modest— 
the statue having once beena fountain), he saw no difficulty in giving 
to it the sacred character required for its new position. ‘Then conse- 
cration would follow, and all would be well. 

The Cathedral authorities at the Archiepiscopal command sum- 
moned their best carver; and thus sanctioned, the deed of Herod 
was repeated ; the unholy child was chopped away from its mother’s 
arms and an inferior but more decorous substitute took its place ; 
crowned, coated in gold brocade set with jewels it became all that 
medieval Catholicism required of it. The mother, meanwhile, had 
undergone similar transformation ; her black complexion had been 
given the hue of life ; her eyeballs had been painted so that she might 
see. Her stately draperies had been overlaid with rich colours dia- 
pered in gold; on her head had been placed a soaring crown, round 
her neck jewels. The work was complete ; except for the consecration 
awaiting it, it had become Christian. And so, on the night before the 
appointed day, workmen placed the new Madonna of Tommierotto 
in the position that had been chosen for it. And though the mortar 
which bound her feet to the pedestal was still moist while the bells 
rang for the Feast of the Dedication she was ready and waiting when 
the Cardinal Archbishop arrived gorgeously attended to perform with 
due ceremony the act of consecration. 

Now it so happened that on the very eve of the consecration a 
certain Spanish Hidalgo discovered that his wife had been, during 
the last year, the mistress of the Cardinal; and as she was now 
about to present him with an heir, the matter was serious. 

In ordinary circumstances Church dignitaries expected, and were 
accorded, special latitude in such matters; but this mixing of his 
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ancient blood with shame in the line of direct descent was an outrage 
upon his honour which my lord was not prepared to tolerate. And so, 
having disposed of his wife domestically in the manner which imme- 
morial tradition prescribed (when notice had to be taken), the injured 
husband repaired to the Cathedral, and claiming the position due to 
his rank when the ceremony began, was able to lodge a stiletto neatly 
and expeditiously in the region of the Cardinal’s heart. 

Owing, however, to the stiffly embroidered brocade of the Car- 
dinal’s robe of ceremony—which has sometimes illiterately been 
miscalled his cloaca maxima—the stroke missed the centre of its aim 
by a few inches ; and though, to expiate that deed of sacrilege, the 
Hidalgo died shortly after, the Cardinal managed to survive. His 
recovery, however, was painful and slow; and meanwhile the new 
Madonna of 'Tommierotto, still unconsecrated, continued to occupy 
her commanding position, and people began praying to her and 
lighting candles in her honour. Now whether it be true that continual 
worship confers a sort of life on the object that receives it, or whether 
it is only in the over-sensitive mind of the worshipper that indications 
of life are apprehended—whichever may be the true explanation of a 
phenomenon which not infrequently happens—this, at all events, 
seems certain from the records of contemporary witnesses—that 
even before the day of her eventual consecration, the Madonna of 
Tommierotto was observed to wink; and, having begun to wink, 
she went on winking. And because for a statue to wink was most 
certainly miraculous, the deduction was mistakenly made that the 
statue was already holy. 

Prayers and praise poured in on her—prayers more especially for 
the Cardinal’s recovery ; and as prayer began to be answered, the 
Cathedral grew rich with offerings. 

And then, late one night—the night of a certain festival which the 
Church had taken over from the pagan world, and consecrated to her 
own use—a terrible discovery was made. It was the sacristan who 
made it, while going his rounds at midnight to renew certain candles 
which must remain burning through the night. The Madonna of 
Tommierotto, had let fall the Holy Child, and had broken Him ! 

The sacristan who did the daily dustings of the holy images upon 
their various altars, was terrified lest this accident so sacrilegious in 
character should be attributed to his own careless handling. Without 
any witness to his innocence not merely dismissal but imprisonment or 
even death seemed the only likely alternatives. Somehow or another 
he had to save himself. With but half a night to do it in, he took the 
only course that seemed possible. Away in a corner of the stone- 
mason’s yard in the Cathedral precincts lay the discarded bambino 
that had once formed part of the statue. Black, naked, abominable, 
it was nevertheless of the right size and could be refitted to the place 
it had originally occupied. 
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He ran: with loving hands rescued it from its bed of rubble, washed 
its naughty little body of the dusty accumulation which neglect had 
laid on it; then—with all the art he could muster—painted the face 
with the crude colours of life, and stripping the broken changeling 
of its gorgeous habiliments, bestowed them on the original. _ 

The transformation was sufficiently complete and embracing to 
deceive any eye but an artist’s ; and though the painting of the face 
was not good, so little of it could be seen between jewelled crown and 
embroidered cape, that it was hardly like to attract attention. _ 

Day came, bringing fresh worshippers with prayers and offerings. 
At the sacrifice of a night’s rest, the sacristan had escaped the peril 
which threatened him. 

But before another twenty-four hours had gone by, a fresh shock 
fell on him. Coming at dawn to look with renewed interest upon his 
handiwork he observed with horror that the image he had so carefully 
clothed and crowned had been stripped of its raiment ; and there in 
its mother’s arms it hung, with little black body all bare but over its 
painted face still wearing the crown. 

This time concealment was impossible; the covering hours of 
night were over; early masses were already about to begin; there 
was no help for it—authority must be informed of what had occurred. 
Authority, apparently, did not accept the information with all the 
credit that it deserved. How much or how little the sacristan revealed 
in the first instance, record does not say. Subsequently, under torture, 
he told the whole story as here set down: and having told what 
probably was the truth was put to death for it on the charge of active 
connivance in devilry and witchcraft: his self-preserving exploit 
had damned him utterly: the attempted substitution of the original 
rejected image for the later one had made the guilt of his intention 
indisputable. And so for a finish, under some later form of torture 
than that which had gone before, he died. And meanwhile, in careful 
seclusion from the public eye, a new Bambino with proper upholstery 
was constructed, and put into place. Nor were any further risks run : 
witchcraft being about, a permanent watch was kept, and continual 
prayer made before the statue until the day of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop’s recovery should make the ceremony of consecration once 
more possible. During which time of waiting it is recorded that the 
Madonna never once gave a wink. Doubtless her feelings had been 
hurt, so hurt that like the Archbishop’s wound they took a long time 
recovering. 

_But at last the great day came and once more the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop arrived gorgeously attended to perform the high and, in this 
Case, very necessary office required of him. 

Prayer, incense, holy water, fire and candle-light combined with 


ae efficiency of the priestly office: and the deed was well and truly 
one. 
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But just at this very moment of consecration, when the last compel- 
ling word was being said, and the Archbishop with raised hand and 
voice of authority commanded it to be for ever blessed, the statue 
winked at him. His and hers—the action was simultaneous : time took 
hold of them together and passed them respectfully on to all eternity. 

The wink had got itself consecrated : and consecrated it remained 
under the fiat of Holy Mother Church, for the edification of many 
generations of the faithful, for the exceeding great profit of the city 
and Cathedral Tommierotto, and incidentally for the conversion to the 
true faith of a student at the London University School of Economics, 
in the third decade of the twentieth century. 

Nevertheless, though the Church has given it sanction, and 
though much good has been done by it, its origin remains the same. 
That wink comes from the Devil. 


THE FATES DANCE 
Wood Engraving by Pameta d’A. NATHAN 
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D. H. LAWRENCE’S APOLOGY FOR 
THE ARTIST 


By FREDA E. GURLING 


HE mysterious “ flux of creation” which Lawrence cher- 
ishes is threatened as much by the assumptions of art, 
and art-criticism, as by those of science and philosophy. 


‘“‘ Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest ; 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this ”’— 


Lawrence can only hope that it is not so. The “ song of life” needs 
“the song of death”; and nothing must be immune from the 
“breath of destruction”; not the philosopher’s argument, nor the 


scientist’s conviction ; not the pictures of Raphael, nor the poems of 
D. H. Lawrence. 


“There is no god, 
apart from poppies and the flying fish, 
men singing songs and women brushing their hair in the sun ”— 


With these Lawrence feels safe ; for the poppies and the flying fish 
will die ; and the same women will not always be brushing their hair 
in the sun, nor the same men singing ; but poems and pictures have 
a habit of longevity, and of the immortality of his own art, or that of 
another, Lawrence stands in dread. 

His first anxiety, where art is concerned, is to put the artist in his 
place—quite a humble place—and make sure that he stays there. 
There is no question of immortality, either for the artist or his work 
—so much is necessary for Lawrence’s whole philosophical position. 
Let us undermine (he says) the pretentiousness of art, by discovering 
the artist in the humble process of artistic creation. 


“We talk so grandly in capital letters about Mornings in Mexico. All it 
amounts to is one little individual looking at a bit of sky and trees, then 
looking down at the page of his exercise book. It is a pity we don’t always 
remember this. When books come out with grand titles like The Future of 
America, or The European Situation, it’s a pity we don’t immediately visualize 
a thin or a fat person in a chair or in bed, dictating to a bob-haired steno- 
grapher or making little marks on paper with a fountain pen.’”’* 


Lawrence is much impressed by the fact that an artist is an ordinary 


* Mornings in Mexico, p. 9. 
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human being, producing his art in the course of an ordinary working 
day. His friends recall of him, that his own writing was always 
merely one of multifarious activities; that he composed at odd 
moments, jumping up to look after the cooking. 

Which would seem to prove, to Lawrence, that Sons and Lovers 
must be essentially evanescent, like an omelette ; whereas obviously 
it is not. Despite Lawrence’s accusations, neither an author nor his 
more sensible public wants, usually, to disown the essential bob- 
haired stenographer ; and most people are aware that writing is, in 
itself, a humble and even a laborious process, and that a painter uses 
paint. No amount of insistence on the banal circumstances of a 
poem’s conception or transcription can prevent it from being per- 
manently seductive, and hence provoking in Lawrence a very reason- 
able terror. 

He welcomes the carelessness of the Etruscan artists; who left 
their mistakes—corrected or uncorrected—for anyone to see, and so 
demonstrated their humanity. 


“There they are from at least six hundred years before Christ—the 
delicate mistakes of an Etruscan who had the instinct of a pure artist in him, 
as well as the blithe insouciance which makes him leave his alterations for 
anyone to spy out, if they want to.’’* 


There is, Lawrence implies, something delicious in this Etruscan 
aversion to “‘ rubbing out.” Art, and the artist, are no longer imposing. 
They are brought within the ken of the ordinary man, who recognizes, 
in their imperfections, human weaknesses comparable to his own. 
Yet while there is doubtless a certain pleasure, for a mediocre public, 
in the spectacle of Homer nodding, it is a pleasure merely like that 
of knowing what the Royal Family eats for its breakfast ; and esthetic 
delight is something different ; and mistakes are mistakes, whether 
rubbed out or not. 

It is the fashion of some of Lawrence’s critics to indulge him as he 
indulged the Etruscans. Imperfections, says Catherine Carswell, are 
part of the beauty of Lawrence’s poems.t Admitting that Lawrence 
was a careless, though an industrious, writer, Richard Aldington 
hastens to add: “‘ All this regrettable splurging is a condition of 
Lawrence’s genius”; and he—Aldington—is ‘‘ content to look for 
positive qualities.” { That would be the ultimate concern of any 
worth-while criticism ; but still, “‘ splurging,” whether in Lawrence 
or elsewhere, remains always regrettable, and no amount of tolerance 
can transmute it to an artistic asset. 

And there is plenty of evidence that Lawrence, in moods of lesser 
insouciance and firmer artistic intention, ‘“‘ rubbed out” with a 


. Etruscan Places. 
+ A Savage Pilgrimage, by Catherine Carswell, p. 84. 
{ D. H. Lawrence, by Richard Aldington. 1930. 
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persistence which would have baffled the Etruscans, and which would 
have had the full sympathy of Tennyson; and this, in spite of 
constant denunciations of “‘ Style’ and “ Stylists.” _ 

“ His cadences are all managed mechanically. This is what is called 
‘having a style,’ says Lawrence, discussing the prose of Poe.* He 
deplores, in French formalism, the “ hopelessly literary, fabricated ” ; 
declaring that ‘‘ any form of emotional self-consciousness hinders a 
first-rate artist, though it may help a second-rate.’’F 

But this is not to say that Lawrence himself was not frequently a 
studied, as much as a spontaneous, writer. “‘ He seemed fully aware, 
says Brewster, “ of ‘ significant form,’ ” and his criticism of Brew- 
ster’s pictures was in such terms as: “ Notice the form of that 
hill.”’ And to the ‘‘ form” of his own books, Lawrence was never 
indifferent. ‘“‘ I might as well try to clip my own nose into shape,” he 
says, trying—and failing—to expurgate Lady Chatierley’s Lover. 
‘The book bleeds.” It was the same with earlier novels. Of The 
Rainbow he writes to Pinker : 


‘“‘T hope you are willing to fight for this novel. It is nearly three years of 
hard work. .. . You see, a novel, after all this period of coming into being, has 
a definite organic form, just as a man has when he is grown.” 


And in realizing his obstinate ‘‘ formal” intention, he was often 
involved in a good deal of labour. Frieda Lawrence describes his 
habit of rewriting his books many times—“ parts of them, anyhow. 
Sometimes I liked the first draft best, but he had his own idea and 
knew the form he wanted it to take.’”’{ Whatever the shortcomings of 
which “‘ technical fools ’’ accuse him, Lawrence can be sure, even in 
the early part of his career, that his fault is not negligence. 


““T sent the MS. of the Paul Morel novel to Duckworth. . . . And I want to 
defend it quick. I wrote it again, pruning it, and shaping it, and filling it in. 
I tell you it has got form—/form ; haven’t I made it patiently, out of sweat 
as well as blood.’’§ 


Aldous Huxley has pointed out, in his Introduction to the Letters, 
that Lawrence’s habit was to revise an entire book, instead of merely 
‘ patching” what he had written. “‘He was determined,” says 
Huxley, “‘ that all he produced should spring direct from the myster- 
ious, irrational source of power within him. The conscious intellect 
should never be allowed to come and impose, after the event, its 
abstract pattern of perfection.”’ But this method, though evidence of 
industry, is not necessarily a proof of unusual spontaneity. The sacred 
“ daimon ” might itself indicate, on occasion, a judicious short-cut. 


* Studies in Classic American Literature. 
t Preface to Translation of Verga: Cavalleria Rusticana. 
{ Not I But The Wind, by Frieda Lawrence, p. 108. 


§ Letters of D. H. Lawrence, p. 76. (Letter to Edward Garnett.) 
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And this laborious revision is after all indistinguishable, so far as its 
ultimate purpose is concerned, from the “‘ correcting” and “ patch- 
ing” and “ inserting” to which other artists admit. When A. E. 
Housman writes, of the composition of one of his lyrics, that “‘ the 
third stanza came with a little coaxing after tea,” he is confessing 
himself as actuated by that same impulse which caused Lawrence to 
rewrite The White Peacock—however effortlessly—for the fifth time. 
Housman describes the poem as being “‘ taken in hand and completed 
by the brain, which was apt to be a matter of trouble and anxiety ”’ ; 
but being still dominated by that ‘‘ vague notion” of the poem as a 
whole—which was part of his original inspiration—the poet has no 
choice but to proceed with his work. Lawrence’s method of improving 
upon what he has written is not essentially different; though he 
would dislike the suggestion that the brain can—or ought—at any 
stage, to ‘‘ take a poem in hand and complete it.” 

And Lawrence, while admitting to a habit of constant revision, 
tends to minimize the labour which such processes involve. The 
writing of The White Peacock, he says, was never done “as a task or a 
divine labour, or in the groans of parturition.”’* But to Lawrence no 
work involved in the completing or revising of a book could compare, 
for difficulty, with the artist’s initial task of coming face to face with 
his own vision, in order to start work at all. As in science or philo- 
sophy, the beginning of art is a matter of “ divination.” ‘‘ The soul 
stirs, and makes an act of pure attention, and that is a discovery.” + 
The ‘‘ act of pure attention” demands, in the artist, a “ purity of 
spirit’ the attaining of which must, in Lawrence’s view, be always 
immeasurably harder than any effort at technical perfection. But to 
ignore the claims of technique was not his artistic intention. And 
though some of his writings, after numerous revisions, remain liable 
to an accusation of “ formlessness,” this defect was not actually a 
condition of his genius. It indicates merely that at times he ceased 
to be an artist at all, and turned preacher, or went off to milk a cow, 
or irrigate a ditch, or embroider a wool rug. 

But as an artist he produced much which, from the standpoint of 
his own philosophy, would wear perilously well. His description of 
Magnus, for instance, is, says Norman Douglas: “a perfect etching 
—not a stroke too much or too little—there he is, ‘ M.M.’ in matu- 
tinal garb, once and for ever.” { 

The ditch or the wool rug may be judged each on its own merits ; 
but the artist’s triumphs—the things which are so good that they 
are there ‘‘ once and for ever ’”’—these, considered in isolation, are a 
threat to Lawrence’s whole philosophy. So he finds safety in judging 


* Assorted Articles—Autobiographical Sketch, p. 149. 


Etruscan Places, p. 97. 
t D. H. Lawrence and M. Magnus, by Norman Douglas. 
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them, not for what they are, but always in relation to something else. 
Whether they are his own work, or that of another artist, he refuses 
to consider them in “‘ the void of the absolute.” 

Lawrence’s criticism is an estimate of art, by reference either to 
historical circumstance or to the artist’s biography. 

He believes that the artist has, among his contemporaries, a 
peculiar moral significance, apart from the emotional stimulus which 
he is able to supply. Lawrence has little time for the artist’s conscious 
didacticism, except to point out that it is usually ill-founded, and an 
offence against the “ phallic inspiration’ from which the art—if it 
be genuine—really proceeds. But apart from this surface propaganda, 
there is in a work of art a ‘‘ mine of practical truth,” for that genera- 
tion in which it is produced. If the artist’s contemporaries have “ the 
courage of their feelings,” they may discover in the art of their own 
time the truth about the society to which they belong. The artist’s 
revelation of this is often involuntary. It may be contradicted, or con- 
firmed, or neglected in his conscious philosophy. But there, in his 
art, are exposed the deceptions, fears and safeguards which are 
characteristic of him, as of the age to which he belongs. These are 
part of the ‘‘ dark unconscious ” of his being ; and his public, sharing 
them with him, may recognize them in his art; and becoming, 
thereby, aware of the truth about themselves, they may attain to a 
hope and a plan for the future. In this sense, art has always, for 
Lawrence, a moral function. But its morality is “‘ passionate, implicit ”’ 
—not didactic; a morality which ‘“‘ changes the blood ”’ first, and 
only at a later stage affects the mind. 

It is the purpose of criticism to assist this later development. The 
critic must be able, says Lawrence, to distinguish the implicit moral 
of the tale from the author’s didactic intention. 


_ “ Never trust the artist. Trust the tale. The proper function of a critic 
is to save the tale from the artist who created it.’’* 


Not only must the critic rescue the tale from the artist. He must 
save the public from placing upon the work of art the superficial 
unis Distaon which will be most flattering, or most merciful, to 
itself. 


“To my thinking, the critic, like a good beadle, should rap the public on 
the knuckles and make it attend during divine service. And any good book is 
divine service.” + 


So the purpose of Lawrence’s Studies in Classic American Liter- 
ature is to rescue America from the American artist, who, by his very 
repudiations, reveals the essential weakness and hope of his age and 


* Studies in Classic American Literature. 


{D.H. Lawrence’s Introduction to Siebenhaar’s Translation of Nultatuli’s Max 
Havelaar, p. vii. 
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people. According to one American, Seligmann, Lawrence has 
succeeded. He has ‘‘ got down on paper” the American psyche ; 
‘its essential evasions caught on its face.” Some of the writings of 
Matthew Arnold might be placed in this category of criticism. While 
dealing ostensibly with literature, their real objective is an exposure 
of the English ‘“‘ psyche’; to which end the artist must be shown 
as the dupe of his own age. If Sinclair Lewis is informative on the 
subject of ‘‘ Main Street,”’ the critic, on Lawrence’s theory, would be 
more informative still, writing of ‘‘ Main-Street-plus-Sinclair- 
Lewis.” 

But criticism, at this point, ceases to be an estimate of literature. 
It is a discussion of social implications—a criticism of a culture. Not 
all literary criticism has this far-reaching intention. The critic is not 
always interested to serve society by correcting the lies or half-truths 
which the artist, as the product of his own time, may happen to tell. 
There remains something to be said of art itself. 

Lawrence concerns himself little with this more restricted theme; 
though he can sometimes find, in what purports to be the criticism ot 
another writer, an opportunity to go on telling his own favourite lies 
—if lies they be. His “criticism” of Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale 
resolves itself into this lamentable practice. 


“‘ Because, of course, though the nightingale is utterly unconscious of the 
little dim hen while he sings, she knows well enough that the song is half her ; 
just as the eggs are half his. And just as she doesn’t want him coming and 
putting a heavy foot down on her little bunch of eggs, he doesn’t want her to 
go nestling down on his song and smothering it, or muffling it. Every man to 
his trade, and every woman to hers.”’* 


And every writer to his own obsession ;_ and that within the limits 
of his original compositions ; and not in his critical works. 

But unless he can talk comprehensively on a general theme, such as. 
“* American art-activity,’’ Lawrence is shy of the individual lyric, or 
drama, or song; and confronted with it, he talks chiefly of himself, 
or of the artist’s biography. A poem must be judged, he says, with 
the fullest possible reference to the personal circumstances in which 
it was produced. He hopes that his own poems will be studied in this 
way. 

“Tf we knew a little of Shakespeare’s self and circumstance, how much 
more complete the Sonnets would be to us, how their strange torn edges 
would be softened and merged into a whole body.’’t 


Dark Ladies were not a feature of Lawrence’s own life. But whether 
the light so readily forthcoming from various quarters has helped 


* Essay by Lawrence, included in Frieda Lawrence’s Not I But The Wind, p. 194. 
+ Introduction to the Collected Poems. 
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enormously to disclose the artistic unity of his work, would seem to be 
doubtful. es, 

But Lawrence was aware that there is an zsthetic judgment 
relevant to the work of art ; as distinct from that critical opinion which 
is concerned with states of civilization, or with the facts of the artist’s 
private life. There is, for instance, the judgment given by the theatre 
audience. 


“‘ The audience in the theatre is a little democracy of the ideal conscious- 
ness. They all sit there, gods of the ideal mind, and survey with laughter or 
tears the realm of actuality.”* 


The “‘ proper purgation ” of passions, by means of the drama or 
any other form of art, signifies for Lawrence their painless purgation ; 
and that he considers most improper. Greek and later drama, so he 
explains, was an offering to a God or Goddess, who was later resolved 
into a mind occupied by some particular thought or idea; and so 
‘we sit aloft, enthroned in the Mind—and we judge the show.” The 
audience, enjoying from a distance the mere spectacle of life, is 
passionally irresponsible. 


‘‘ All that remains is to state this self, and the reactions upon this self, 
perfectly. And the perfect statement presumes to be art. It is zestheticism.’’F 


¢ 


Lawrence is frightened. Not only does art tempt to “an orgy of 
abstraction.” It aims at perfection; and is sometimes memorable. 

Perhaps it would be well to have no audience. In a civilization 
given over to widespread artistic activity, there would be much to 
distract attention from the rare masterpiece. Every artist has a claim 
upon his contemporaries ; for his work belongs chiefly to the age in 
which it is produced. Pictures, for instance, should be “ circulated 
freely, like library books”—they should never be regarded as 
property, or honoured as antiquities. ‘‘ A picture in a room,” says 
Lawrence, “is the gardenia in my buttonhole.”’ 

As a plea for the recognition of artists in their own time, this is a 
useful thesis. But however absorbed the public is, in its own artistic 
efforts at any one moment, there will still transpire the criticism which 
discusses art in terms of art—not of history, or biography ; and the 
‘merely temporary loveliness” which is all that Lawrence will 
allow to any picture, may be so nearly permanent as to make no 
matter. : 

“I hate literature,” says Lawrence, “and literary people. People 
shouldn’t fuss so much about art. I hate books and art and the whole 
business.” 

An uncomprehending public, “ fussing” with art, has managed 
to impair the artist’s medium of expression. Lawrence’s quarrel is 


c 


* Mornings in Mexico, p. 99. 
+ The Crown, and Other Essays, p. 52. 
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with the cliché, rather than the critic. Words, for instance, have been so 
mauled and measured, as to be made almost useless ; and Lawrence, 
at one stage in his career, much prefers paint. 

“Thou still unravished bride of quietness,’ ” says the unfortunate 
vais looking at an anemone. But Lady Chatterley will have none 
of it. 

“ Connie hated words, always coming between her and life. They did the 
ravishing, if anything did—ready-made words and phrases, sucking all the 
life-sap out of living things.” 

But a few lines after this outburst, Lawrence takes a turn with 
words. 


a So she sat, looking at the rain, listening to the many noiseless noises of 

it.’ 

And “ noiseless noises”’ is doubtless an accident. But it is also 
Keats ; and words, wronged as they have been, are still interesting. 

The public, and especially the critics, do their best to make the 
artist at odds with his medium ; with their endless banality and their 
cant about ‘ schools ” and “‘ form.” ‘‘All this pseudo-scientific classi- 
fying and analysing of books,’”’ says Lawrence, ‘“‘in an imitation- 
botanical fashion, is mere impertinence and mostly dull jargon.” 

But there is a criticism of a humbler, more diffident type. There 
are critics who become almost inarticulate in their desire to avoid the 
false classification—the harsh analysis. Virginia Woolf describes a 
group of them; as they look at the pictures of Sickert, and try to 
satisfy their critical propensities without doing an injury to anyone. 

“* Now they are going into the silent land; soon they will be out of reach 
of the human voice. . . . They are making passes with their hands to express 
what they cannot say... . It may be... that there is a zone of silence in the 
middle of every art; the artists themselves live in it. . . . And those who are 
almost on a par with the artists . . . cannot impart what they feel when they 
go beyond the outskirts. They can only open and shut their fingers.”’* 


It would not reassure Lawrence that the critics were reduced to 
impotent gestures; for they would still convey—by “a flick of 
fingers ”’—that here was something, in art, not to be explained in 
terms of history or biography ; something on which the critics would 
be, perhaps, in eternal, if inarticulate, agreement. 

Lawrence’s criticism is not an exploration of the “‘ zone of silence ” 
which is in the middle of art—his own art included. He had that 
social understanding of art which could enable him to deduce a state 
of civilization from such evidence as the artist could give. But of the 
‘« silent land ”’ he was more than a little afraid ; yet he never succeeded 
in disposing of it. He brings the public face to face with the artist ; 
but he does not confront the artist with himself. 


* Walter Sickert—a Conversation, by Virginia Woolf, p. 11. 
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VISIT TO A NEIGHBOUR 


By ORION S. PLAYFAIR 


ROUGHT up on the axiom that youth is folly and that 

experience is wisdom, how could I be expected when 

young to do anything else but folly ? My accomplishments 

have never been of a high order, they say, have never 
shown hope to the world: hope of general progress, or hope of my 
own self crystallizing into seriousness. Well, so much the better, I 
answer. Both my uncles, my one aunt, my earnest parents and my 
earnest parents’ earnest friends told me quite clearly and many times 
that I could not be expected to know how to behave until I would be 
thirty, or even later. That suits me perfectly. Why then must they all 
be grieved when I fulfil this prophecy, born of traditional sagacity ? 
I behave like a fool, and could not enjoy myself better. Folly is indeed 
at the prow, and I harm no one in my journey—no, no, not 
even myself. 

What could harm me ? The champagne ? My uncles drink it. My 
sports ? Doctors recommend it. Laura, Rosalie, Janet, Paulette, and 
all the lovely lot ? That of course cannot be argued, nor shall it ; but 
denied it can, and I do deny it. Black hair and dark eyes, or fair hair 
and light eyes are gracious and charming, and I will not forgo them. 
Besides they really do like me, Paulette, Janet, Rosalie, Laura and the 
others. So that is that. 

Another thing: I am not a flashy person, as was hinted recently. 
Well no matter by whom : I dislike the stickiness of family quarrels, 
so let that business be buried.—I am on the contrary a clever dresser, 
and polished in my manners. Edna said to me one day that I danced 
“ divinely like a swan.”’ Those were her words. And my behaviour in 
one sphere of action is the same in all others. My tenue at the ball is 
no different from that in the lounge, or in my aunt’s dining-room. 
And I will even add : or from that in the bedroom. I am very careful, 
truly anxious, to be gentlemanly in speech and appearance. My clothes 
are tasteful, and my bearing simple and dignified. 

Such is my pride: I am young. I am of the ‘‘ modern ” generation, 
to whomsoever formulas and definitions please (I object intensely, 
but let that pass). I have in myself the vividness of life which spring 
should know, and with it the charm which in every breath and 
gesture spring should show. For dream, for action, I offend none— 
certainly not myself. Indeed I please—and at least I please myself. 
Life—is it duty ? Duty for what? To help others to find happiness ? 
So be it. I do not protest, nor do I deny the existence of duty. Men 
have been dutiful: I have found my happiness, for which they 
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presumably partly worked. I thank them with genuine thanks, for I 
am sincere and not ironical in my gratitude. 


The New Year comes and my admonishers respond to the Passing 
of Time as to a philosophic alarm clock, or imbecile moral megaphone. 
Of course time passes: That is what it is there for, and Tempus fugit 
is nicely normal, not indecently depressing. But homily home-circles 
know otherwise. The first of January : what a gravity ! how unspeak- 
ably serious ! A year has gone by to-day ! (Would they realized that 
a year has gone by any day they choose to sit and think.) The New 
Year starts, the resolutions are stated and recorded. What are mine ? 
“* Remember, each action is a habit commenced. Is that not glorious 
to feel when your action is good, and gruesome when your action is 
bad ? What is to be your New Year’s action ?” 

This came from the old gentleman who lives next to me: delightful 
as neighbour, but a drear moralist. ‘‘ My action?” I was blithe. 
“Yes, I will tell you: I am going to a New Year’s Ball. I will be 
happy and superbly accompanied by one of the slenderest, tallest, 
darkest, lissomest tigresses I know. Shall we visit you after midnight ? 
We shall not be far—and before her you would be both soothed and 
awakened.” 

‘* As you like.’ He spoke in mourning and he left me. 


That night was full of colour and clash. The colour—the magnifi- 
cent contrast, the negation of colour in my tigress, her black hair 
and dress and her milk-pearl skin. And around her, the centre of the 
whole hall as it pitched its way into January, colours collected from 
fantasy, from freely-playing imaginative flares, it seemed. And these 
swirling, singing, humming once, then rising to splendour and shrill- 
ness, flashing all about one, tossing, swinging, murmuring, crashing 
on one, seizing and raising one high to fall, slide in smooth joy, calm in 
a clear moment of delight. 

And I was happy without really knowing what was happening ; it 
was happiness without happening, and looking back I know that 
there were no events, no actions, no joys, but just joy. The girl was 
with me, and together, dazzled, we danced till the death of December, 
and the distinct dozen strokes of midnight. 

So this New Year began as none other has begun, and in its glory 
I forgot my old moralist, drawing pleasure from that which streamed 
before and around me, until gradually and perhaps cunningly I had 
assimilated all, consumed all, and at four o’clock in the morning was 
alone again. 

The streets were very still, and it was extremely pleasant to walk 
home that night calmly, with my content within me. The light of the 
moon was exceptionally bright, and there were no clouds. When the 


streets were empty I could understand the pattern they made in the 
2R 
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town, and I played with their geometry on my way back. The clarity 
of the night—its emptiness, the softness of the light—seemed to me 
amazing. I stopped at the gate before going in, and looked about me : 
shapes of the trees, and of the railings, the skyline of cowled chimneys, 
were in relief like black slabs before a grey-blue background of great 
pallor. I was enchanted with this sight, and I felt sorrowful that to 
no one could I communicate the peacefulness of my self. I remem- 
bered then my neighbour, and knowing him to be an exquisite old 
man, without realizing that I was late, that he was asleep, without 
thinking, in fact, I left my garden and went to his door, where I rang 
the bell. 

I did not hear it tinkle (as I generally do), but the door was opened 
for me almost immediately. A footman had answered, and he led me 
through the hall to a room where I had never before been. There I 
waited. 

The room was square and big, with wide French windows, and the 
walls were painted green. It was completely empty, except for a low 
armchair by the windows, where I sat. Opposite me was a broad fire- 
place, where a recently-built fire was burning with high flames. 
Above the mantelpiece I saw a calendar, with the cover attentively 
removed and the first day exposed : 


JANUARY 
I 


I had nothing to contemplate, and my friend did not come to greet 
ae I waited with patience, and tired, comfortable in my chair, I 
slept. 

As I awoke I knew that I was most lucid in my thoughts. I was 
aware of this before I remembered, or even wished and tried to 
remember, where I was. The lamps had been extinguished, but the 
fire was still very strong. From behind me the moon threw its light 
into the room, and the wide crossbars of the window over the wall. I 
heard nothing, for the flames made no crackle, and no coal fell from 
the grate. The calendar was framed singly within a square of the 
shadowed window, and no glare from the fire reached it, for the ledge 
of the mantelpiece shielded it, and occasionally spread out its shadow 
when the flames sprang up. 

I then saw, without being startled, but none the less surprised, 
that there was a man with me in the room. He was in the corner, in 
the dark, by the door. He was standing quietly, and smiling very 
happily. He did not speak to me, nor did I speak to him. He did not 
know I was watching him, and I made no gesture, made no noise. 
He walked to the fire, and the red glow showed me a young face, 
handsome and attractive. Behind him the flames stretched the restless 
image of himself along the clear floor, but the moon fixed a firm 
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shadow on the wall, well defined and moving only as he moved. 
Without changing his posture he stared at the logs and coals for a 
very long time. He was still smiling, and I remained quiet. Expecting 
nothing further I was actually prepared to sleep once again, forgetful 
of my home and of my original purpose. I was so completely undis- 
turbed by his presence that as the minutes passed I accepted it more 
and more as something which needed no explanation, and him I 
accepted almost as part of the scheme of the room itself. Then, 
suddenly, he moved, raising his arm to the calendar, and its two 
shadows swivelled across the floor and over the checkered window 
marks. With a quick tug he flicked off the first sheet, and I read 


JANUARY 
Pa 


But he continued, and with a succession of rapid pulls tore off one 
day after another. The gentle and easy rhythm of the movement 
delighted me: nothing brusque, but on the contrary each act was 
done with a graceful turn of the wrist, a play of all the fingers clinging 
together, and a swift downward throw of the hand. The motion was 
like that of a bird’s wing in flight, an upward slanting twist, curving 
delicately down in counter slant, and in one half-circle back 
to the top again. This action was as smooth and as effortless as 
the man’s face was happy, untroubled and uncaring. The sheets 
drifted down to his feet, each with a fantastic and curling shadow as 
it passed before the fire. The room was very warm, and I now felt the 
heat from the flames spread out towards me, and as I noticed this I 
saw how these leaves from off the calendar fell slowly to the floor as if 
in a layer gradually stretching in my direction, a layer almost trickling 
to the window. I gave no thought to what was happening. I only 
watched this with intense pleasure, with the joy which I always 
experience before anything which is graceful and soothing. What 
gave me the greatest satisfaction was that nothing interrupted us, was 
the singleness and purity of the movement, uncomplex and unbroken. 
I followed this irresponsible, gratuitous and lovely gesture through 
the months, and saw July pass, as did September too, and October. 
It persisted with regularity, but accelerated slightly, and so the pluck- 
ing of the days grew quicker, and the gesture itself was becoming more 
difficult to follow. 

I found it hard, too, to distinguish the words on the calendar, and 
could only guess at the name DECEMBER which I saw flashed 
thirty-one times against the green wall, pale with the light of the 
moon. But the dates were clear and it was now with an extraordinary 
excitement that I watched for the coming and the passing of Christ- 
mas, the end of the year, and the last of the scattered sheets. New 
Year’s Eve came, but the man did not stop, and I was astonished to 
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observe him carry farther, unceasingly, his destructive movement. 
I saw then a new January begin, with its days ready, the one beneath 
the other, each brought to light with the falling of a leaf, and shortly 
visible before dropping to the growing and stretching pile on the 
floor. I no longer watched the wrist, but looked at the clustered 
fingers, the ease of the pull, the swiftness of their flights, the pattern 
they beat in the air, down and up, with a rapid rhythm. The months 
crumbled before me, and I saw time stream down, spent, and drawing 
after it the time to come. So went another year, and so went yet 
another. 3 

Gradually I was aware of the noise which accompanied them : it 
seemed to me that already for some time I had been listening to a 
soft yet persistent sound. This was no sudden perception, for I could 
not tell when first I had heard the rustle, which was growing in 
intensity. I realized that what I heard was the flurry of the leaves, 
now dropping so quickly that they brushed one another in their fall. 
Monotony controlled the movement whose grace was lost in the 
quick and endless spinning of days. But I was not lulled. Altogether 
stricken by this rush, I felt my heart beat faster and I concentrated 
on the calendar, which I could no longer see clearly. The noise of the 
leaves had become a soft persistent swish, like that of swiftly flowing 
water, or that of wind passing uncaught through the intricate branches 
of a tree. 

I tried to watch the young man’s face, and here too were details 
fainter, for the fire had lost its vivid flames, and its light was less. 
Yet I noted the features: he no longer smiled, but appeared intent 
on the work, and over the sockets of his eyes, sunk in the shadow, his 
skin’s smoothness was gone and the mark of wrinkles came and 
stayed. The whole face was now ill-defined. The contour around the 
chin seemed to me particularly hard to see steadily : the lines appeared 
to be moving, flowing and loosening. The mouth sagged. I was not 
certain of the man’s expression, which was, though without grimaces, 
unstable, unfixable. My impression was that of great attention, but 
not of determination. This attention was fixed, as mine had been, on 
the days which succeeded one another so aimlessly cascading to the 
ground. Suddenly, quite suddenly, I noticed a thing which must 
little by little have taken place: the flesh under the chin was now 
loose, and hanging unattractively in a little pouch. I observed this 
skin clinging to the neck, and as I watched, a log fell, and the flames 
of the fire went still lower and the light grew dimmer. The shadows 
had no more their sharpness, details were gone, blurred into the 
unclear whole. I could barely see the cheeks, weak and soft. I looked 
at the outline of the head, which drooped a little, the shoulders 
curving from the neck to the spine and hip, supported by the 


ee whose knees, welcoming the fire’s fullest glow, were slightly 
ent. 
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_ All contrasts of this scene were gone, save for, against the deepen- 
ing darkness, the whiteness of the sheet of leaves before me, capturing 
the light of the moon which still fastened the cross shadows to the 
wall. The scraps of paper poured now, a steady rush, on to those 
strewn in thickness on the ground. There was no more a collection 
of pieces, but one continuous, stretching sheet, which billowed, dis- 
turbed as by a storm, swayed up, sank, swelled and rustlingly bubbled 
with sharp and rapid sounds. The restlessness increased, and that 
great sheet began swirling to an unfelt and unheard wind, which sent 
it sidling wildly up, fluttering and flying uncontrolled around the legs, 
beating in spasm against the waist even, and in sharp upward twists, 
lunging at and hitting the chest, then hurling itself down again to 
the feet. ‘The arm, which had been raised, stopped, and as it dropped 
the whole exhausted body bent, tried to find its balance, sank very 
ene ene with a last turn and swing backwards, put out its two hands 
and fell. ! 

The fire was extinguished, but the moon shone still into the room, 
where wrapped in its vast shroud the body waited for the coffin. 
Four men entered with it, and in it they put the corpse. ‘Then they 
raised the lid, and as they placed it down its shadow fell across my 
eyes, and stopped the rays from the window. And I heard above my 
head and above my tightly compressed limbs, the blows with which 
the coffin nails were driven into the wood. 


WHITE SWAN 
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THE FUTURE OF RADIO-DRAMA 


By JOHN PUDNEY 


T was not at first obvious (though all the world is wise after the 

event) that film technique would differ from that of the theatre. 

It was taken for granted that the same actors, the same situations, 

the same lines and the same producers would form in the new 
medium a replica of the old. The camera (which always lies), the new 
fluidity of situation, and the enterprise of the producer, however, 
quickly established the cinema individually as a separate art, similar 
perhaps in appearance to the theatre, but having roots of its own, not 
necessarily antagonistic to the stage. This is all such recent history 
that the process is by no means complete, though the tendency to 
separate is clear. The theatre has a younger sister, very much younger, 
but nevertheless of different flesh and different personality. 

More recent history still is the arrival of radio-drama, a veritable 
Cinderella of the arts. While not proposing for her a glass slipper and 
happiness-ever-after at this early stage in her career, it is not unreason- 
able to compare her future with that of the film ; for her relationship 
to those two mature, but sometimes idle dames Literature and 
Drama is very similar. ‘Though nurtured by these older sisters, like 
Cinderella, she is sparsely provided. To be healthy she must have 
independent growth and roots of her own. Similarities in the finished 
production are illusionary and deceptive. Here is a new medium 
which can be developed or retarded by contact with the traditions 
of the mature and respectable arts. Can the roots develop, and if 
so, where can one expect to find them ? 

A peculiar feature of the broadcast play is the universal character 
of its audience. Admitted to palace and back parlour alike, it has always 
been public in the widest sense. Unsponsored by the whimsies of 
self-important amateurs or by the art-for-art’s-sakers, who trick them- 
selves out in the guise of experimentalists ; without the social 
ambitions of Sunday performances or the shuttered secrecy of 
private views, it has had to develop in full view of all men. The 
necessity of providing entertainment may have been primarily a 
restriction, but it is one which Shakespeare has shared with the 
greatest dramatists of all time, and it is part of the natural development 
of everything which concerns the spoken word. An artist strives not 
only to express himself, but also to produce entertainment for an 
audience. The highest art is never certain of a contemporary audience, 
but always of an audience at a future time. Nevertheless it is expressed 
coram publico and therein demands to be heard and fulfilled. The 
more public is the artist’s expression, the greater its potential growth. 
For entertainment plus art is a high state of health. 
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One might suggest that radio-drama is at a great advantage in 
having potentially a wide and diverse audience, and in being under an 
obligation to entertain it. Shakespeare was in the same position. 
But Shakespeare was a single genius, and the broadcast playwright is 
a mortal, without certain knowledge, without a great tradition ; but 
with a diverse audience, a censor, and the conviction that there is 
more financial stability in almost any other field that he cares to 
conquer. Here, moreover, is a form of writing with an enormous 
public which does not know what it wants, and yet lacks the guidance 
and direction of any active professional criticism. It is no wonder 
that the successful radio-author is as rare as a dodo and probably 
as ill-provided with the necessities for a happy working life in a 
complex civilization. 

Good criticism is as much a necessity as good acting. It must be 
free from the small pungencies of personality gossip, from preoccupa- 
tions with policy, and the superficial moralities of society. It does not 
matter how greatly a critic 1s biased by prejudice or a congenital 
preference for a certain kind of art, so long as he is prepared to 
devote himself to the consideration of the form of the play, its shape, 
its lines, its importance as a contribution to the new medium. He 
would instruct his public, he would hold up a truthful mirror to 
public and creators; and whatever be his tastes and his aversions 
he would be directing and developing an important new public 
activity. Such criticism multiplies one activity, produces an 
atmosphere where good work fertilizes, and where bad pretentiousness 
gets smacked. The films suffer from the lack of it, and from the wrong 
kind ; broadcasting suffers to an even greater degree. 

A much discussed impediment at the present time to its develop- 
ment is financial limitation. It is often stated that authors of repute 
cannot face working for the microphone because of the inadequate 
reward. Ascript once playedisseldom repeated ; and lack of knowledge 
of foreign radio restricts the market to this country. It is said that 
no great work can be produced until it pays the great man to produce 
it. Regrettable though this state of affairs may be, it cannot be said to 
be an insuperable obstacle to good radio-drama. In many countries 
broadcasting has lacked the host of financial godparents enjoyed by 
the film to mature it and encourage its wild oats. Great authors, men 
of international literary reputation, have been offered and paid vast 
sums to write scripts for films. Yet, as far as one can see, no film of 
great artistic importance has resulted. It would be the same with 
broadcasting ; money would not buy, with the most famous pens, 
a gilt-edged, guaranteed advancement of the medium of radio-drama. 
Great writers with one eye on the main chance and the other on 
posterity will always find in it only the opportunity for ephemeral 
glory. They will add nothing to the tradition, they will be content with 
the good enough. 
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So the radio-dramatist faces many restrictions, little reward, and 
the necessity of getting to the roots of his medium, unlearning a good 
deal that he has learnt from literature and the stage. He is dealing 
with a pure form, the spoken word. This unit he has in common with 
literature and the stage, but it is apparent that it must have one 
further test on its integrity. As it makes its way single and 
alone through space to the intelligence of the listener it must have an 
integrity of sound, of imaginative atmosphere and of sense. In common 
with poetry, the broadcast drama must rely upon the unit of the word 
rather than on that of the phrase. Each word is answering for all the 
senses, compressing as in poetry, sensibility and intelligence, and as 
in great poetry an implication, into its unit scope. When Yeats writes : 


Did you hear something call ? O guard me close, 
Because I have said wicked things to-night... . 


each word is charged, as it reaches the listener’s ear, with a specific 
sense of the drama of Mary Bruin, a sense of the atmosphere of the 
time and place, and with a sense of the implication, a meaning 
behind the immediate romantic significance. Yet it is a simple phrase 
of short words. Such simplicity should be the basis for microphone 
writing. 7 

Conversely, an apparent simplicity has been leading the devil of 
a dance in the legitimate theatre, and it is a dance which broadcast 
drama must avoid if it is going to live. The cigarette-smoking, 
telephoning, whisky-drinking, petting and general fidgeting of the 
commonest of common men is the usual reflection in the mirror 
held up by the theatre to life. The sepias and greys of photographic 
realism are an impoverished substitution, all that is left of a great 
theatrical tradition. The film, financier-ridden though it is, seems 
to attempt to keep clear of the general paralysis which demands the 
explanation of that which is already explicit in the language of the 
Wembley drawing-room, with a sob or a shock thrown in like the 
sugar at Lyons. It is essential that the radio playwright keep clear. 
Realism on the radio is not enough ; a medium which has to convey 
so much by the use of words must not be shackled down by the 
chains of this false simplicity. The theatre suffers from critics who 
demand: “Is this true to life ?”’ Radio-drama in having so little 
serious professional criticism should avoid the danger of conformity 
to such standards. 7 
Here is a new form then, which, like poetry, not only demands an 
imaginative attitude in the artist, but relies upon it for its very 
existence. The exigencies of microphone and studio call for the 
establishment of setting and theme in the imagination of the listener 
by means of word and sound alone. The question of pure sound and 
its use is of great importance. A flash of train effects immediately 
establishes the fact that a scene is being played in a train. The 
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reiteration of the effect throughout the whole of a sequence of dialogue 
adds nothing to the setting which the listener has already imagined. 
It burdens him with realism, so that he is almost surfeited with the 
sense that the action is in a train, and naturally he is disappointed 
when he finds that that in itself is a matter of no great significance. 

The selection of sound needs the same precision as the selection 
of the word. ‘The writer must question the whole validity and context 
of his effect, its relation to the whole as well as its superficial value. 
It may be found that a certain sequence of words leads naturally 
to the crowing of a cock. If, then, instead of neatly inserting that 
easily recognizable farmyard noise, the sound of a motor-horn is 
substituted, you have in theory made an addition to the text, 
suggesting dramatic value and greatly enhancing the words. The 
motor-horn breaks up the sense, and presents a new facet of the 
work. It is a creative sound because its antithesis to the sense provokes 
new interest and understanding in the listener. 

This kind of writing is more easy to describe in theory than to 
furnish in practice. It is clear that it needs the undivided attention 
of writers who realize that they are concerned with a new and vital 
medium, and who are prepared to deal with it fundamentally. 

The one-dimensional nature of the radio, though a limitation in 
many ways, none the less develops a pace and a form of its own. 
The overlaying and counterpointing of material leaves little need for 
explanation and the artificial planting of cue ideas. As in the film, 
the cutting of one idea against another, or of sequence against sequence, 
is almost a standard form. 'The use of coincidence and probability 
is an important consideration so long as the play moves. Some of the 
early Victorian dramas like as “‘ The Red Rover ”’ (or the ‘‘Mutiny of 
the Dolphin’’), ‘‘ The Corsican Brothers,” or ‘The Millar and his 
Men” have both a healthy disregard for probability and a painless 
use of coincidence, and yet, adapted for broadcasting, they make 
excellent material, sure-footed in phrase and action, and of universal 
entertainment value. Their very nature makes them more adaptable 
to the new form than are many of the productions of the contemporary 
theatre. 

The future, however, must see the production of radio-drama, 
specifically intended by authors for the radio. There is nothing new 
under the sun, and their preoccupation with this form will not be more 
than a re-orientation of the written word. The dramatic traditions 
are there for all but fools to use. The demand at the present time seems 
to be for a fresh intention, an awakening technical interest in what, 
after all, is primarily a technical problem. In this attitude lie the roots 
of radio-drama, the development of which is of primary importance 
to all artists who can regard such a universal and potentially valuable 
instrument without complacence. 
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THE LAST. BUS 
By COLIN HOWARD 


HE last bus left Rudchester for the hills at half-past ten 

on Saturday nights. Other nights, it left at half-past nine. 

Once a week only were those who were dependent upon the 

bus to get them home allowed to stay in the pubs until 
closing time. 

Upon this particular night, the bus was drawn up, dormant, at 
its starting-place in Worcester Street. It had been there since before 
ten o’clock. At a quarter after the hour, it began to fill with the 
advance-guard of its passengers. These were folk who either had 
nowhere else to await its departure, or else who entertained unreasoning 
apprehensions that the bus might leave before its advertised time, 
and were determined that they, at all events, should not be stranded 
in Rudchester for the night. 

By ten-thirty the bus was moderately occupied. The driver gave 
his customary meed of grace to possible belated travellers. At ten- 
thirty-five, he went to the radiator, and swung the starting-handle. 
Instantly the bus lost its inertia and seemed to gain unexpected 
individuality as its engine roared and rattled. 

Two or three men standing on the pavement chatting to others 
said good-bye hastily and stepped into the bus. As they seated 
themselves, they grinned around on the company, as though antici- 
pating congratulations because they had not missed the bus. The 
youthful conductor followed them. Closing the doors, he pressed 
the bell with conscious masterfulness, and, with a grinding, jarring 
vibration, the bus swung out into the main street, and started its 
last journey of the week. 

‘Fares, please!” exclaimed the conductor, with arrogance. He 
stood with straddled legs, rocking to the motion of the vehicle, as he 
issued tickets. He was proud of his stability, and he resented a man 
who stood up to search his clothing for the return half of his ticket. 
But the bus gave a lurch, and the man subsided into his seat, and the 
conductor was happy. However, he did not show it. He was not 
more than seventeen, certainly the youngest person there, but, for all 
that, he was an official. He was in command. 

He held out his palm to an old man in worn leggings, an aged, 
long-skirted coat, and a battered bowler-hat. The old man had his 
fare ready. He dabbed the coins inimically into the boy’s hand, and 


paces at his ticket. Then he looked sourly and defensively about 
im. 
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A middle-aged labourer stolidly eating fish-and-chips from a 
newspaper said : 

“You'll ’ave to wait. I ain’t goin’ to get me _ trouser-pocket 
greasy.” 

He continued his round. Two or three smartly-dressed young men 
nodded recognition at him as they dipped largely into their pockets, 
and the girls with them smiled brightly. Because of his officialdom, 
he responded with stiffness. He came to two young Londoners, who 
had been sitting with half-closed eyes as they sung popular songs in 
subdued voices. One said : 

‘‘ Caw bli’mey, ’ere’s Little Sunshine waitin’ for ’is dough ! ” 

The conductor stared blankly at the driver’s back. 

‘“ Where to ?”’ he said. 

‘““’Qme, 0’ course,”’ said the second young man. Those near him 
laughed, and he smiled at them uncertainly, as though he knew he 
had been humorous, and was prepared to take credit for it, but 
could not quite see where the joke came in. 

“Where to ?” repeated the conductor. | 

“Come orf it, Sunshine!” said the first speaker. “‘ Look at ’im, 
John ! Bin drivin’ us ’ome for a year now, and pretends ’e don’t know 
where to drop us!” 

‘* Wonderful ’ow a peaked cap goes to the ’ead,” said John. 

The conductor impatiently punched tickets without again repeating 
his inquiry, and moved on. When he had collected the fares of every- 
body else, he returned to the labourer, who looked at him with a 
feeble smile, and continued to eat his supper. 

‘* Fares, please,” said the conductor. 

The man sighed, and docilely put the paper of fish-and-chips upon 
the seat beside him, and felt in his pocket. 

The bus had left the environs of the city now. The last street- 
lamp dwindled to a distant point of light, and the darkness seemed 
to press against the windows like a wall. The bus blundered on, and 
presently lifted its nose to the sky as, with a crash of gears, it began 
its long climb into the hills. 

The old man in the leggings screwed himself in his seat to stare 
belligerently into the flying dark. The conductor, his business 
transacted, permitted a tithe of his autocracy to drop from him. 

“Nice night, Mr. Bingle.” 

The old man muttered angrily, and twitched his shoulders. One 
of the young Londoners called : 

‘ Tt’s no good, Sunshine. ’E don’t love you.” 

The conductor ignored them. Two stout women with heavily- 
laden baskets and multiplicities of parcels and paper-bags called 
to him from the front of the bus, and he went to them. 

‘“‘ What’s wrong with Mr. Bingle, to-night, then, Arthur ?” 

“Tm ? Oh, ’e’s always like that !”’ said the boy. 
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“Don’t take kindly to buses, do ’e?” said one of the women, 

ympathetically. 
a OB ought i be used to ’em, be now,” said the other woman. 
“Tis long enough since ’e used to drive the folk into Rudchester, 
of a Saturday night, in ’is wagonette.” ; 

““Must’ve bin cold, some o’ them winter nights.” 

‘Ah! But ’twas good fun, for all that. All friendly and sociable, 
so my father always said, and it didn’t matter if you was a bit late 
starting back. Mr. Bingle’d always wait for you.” 

The young conductor felt this to be a slur upon the company for 
which he worked, and he said : 

‘We got our time-table to keep to, Mrs. ‘Truefitt.” 

‘Quite right, my dear, quite right. Other days, other ways. But 
you'll allow the old gentleman must feel it.” 
~ “Tt must be gall and wormwood, as the saying goes, for ’im to 
’ave to use this bus.” 

The young Londoner called John shouted : 

‘Now, Sunshine, leave the girls alone, and attend to business.” 

‘* Now, look ’ere———”’ began the conductor, angrily. But his voice 
tailed off into a squeak, for he was young and unsure of himself, and 
they both laughed joyously. 

‘“‘ Leave ’em be, Arthur,” said Mrs. Truefitt, comfortably. “‘ Let 
"em ’ave their laugh of a Saturday night.” 

A young fellow and his girl stood up. The conductor touched the 
bell, and the bus jarred to a standstill as they got out into the road. 
The stone walls and fringes of beech-trees lining the road had seemed 
spectral before but now, with the bus stationary, they assumed 
momentary reality. ‘The bus moved on, leaving the two standing 
in the roadway. As the comforting lights of the bus receded from them, 
it was as though they had been marooned in some unfriendly land. 

At the top of the hill, where a white signpost extended its arms in 
mute appeal, more passengers descended. The conductor gripped the 
handrail as the bus continued its way, and leaned out over the road 
to shout good night. He liked doing that, because it made him feel 
spectacular and athletic. He took a sheaf of papers, and, withdrawing 
a pencil from behind his ear, ostentatiously busied himself with his 
accounts. He doggedly refrained from looking up when a concerned 
voice said : ; 

‘‘ What, ain’t you done your ’omework, yet, Sunshine ? ” 

‘There were now only six persons left in the bus. These were the 
two women, the young Londoners, Mr. Bingle, and an elderly, 
red-faced man with a pointed nose that jutted out above a huge, 
brown moustache as though trying to see over it. 

The man with the moustache said : 

“ Bit quicker’n the old days, eh, Mr. Bingle ? ” 

“ Quicker !” said the old man, with infinite scorn. 
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The other said, confidentially : 

A Straight, now—you wouldn’t go back to the old ways, would 

os 

The old man did not answer. He just stared at the speaker. His 
face was empty. The man with the moustache was silent. 

The two young Londoners rose. The conductor went to the bell 
with aloof deliberation, and pressed it. They got out, with a cheerful, 
“ Good night, all! Don’t be late on Monday morning.” One put his 
head inside again, and said to the conductor in tones of deep yearning : 

‘‘ D’you know, Sunshine, I’d give a quid to see you smile, honest I 
would ! ” 

As the bus went on without them, the conductor drew a deep 
breath, and straightened his shoulders. He grinned uneasily around 
upon the four remaining passengers. 

Abruptly, there came a falter in the singing of the tyres upon the 
road. The bus moved forward in a series of jerks, coughing mildly, 
like a sheep. Then, with a decisive splutter, the engine stopped, and 
the bus shuddered to a standstill. 

The conductor jumped out and ran to the front. The driver had 
already alighted, and was staring surmisingly into the dim exterior 
exposed by the lifted bonnet. The conductor returned to the body of 
the bus. Once more, he was the stern official, with duty to be 
done. 

“* What is it, Arthur ?”’ asked one of the women. 

“Don’t know, yet, Mrs. Goscombe,” he answered, crisply. “‘ We 
ain’t ’ad time to find out, yet.”’ 

He glanced apprehensively at Mr. Bingle, but the old man made no 
sign. He rejoined the driver, and stood at his side in a futile attitude 
of helpfulness. It was some minutes before he went back to the 
passengers. 

‘“ Magneto trouble,” he reported, sternly. ‘Dunno quite what, 
but it'll take some time to put right.” 

Mrs. Goscombe sighed humorously. 

‘That means a walk ’ome, after all, I s’pose. Next time you 
see your boss, Arthur, just you tell ’im to buy you a new bus.” 

The conductor looked dejected, because he could not justly defend 
his company. 

“'There’s the ‘ White Hart,’ just up the road,” he said. “ I’ll 
telephone to the garage, and they’ll send out a relief bus.” 

““Never you bother, my dear.’ Mrs. Truefitt rose and gathered 

together her basket and parcels. ‘‘ ’Tisn’ but a step.” 

“* Sure ? I c’n easily do it.” 

(Fine to have such power! To be able to ring up—: “ Oh, the 
Cloudwick bus has broken down near the ‘ White Hart.’ Just send 
out a relief bus, will you ?” Grand !) 

ce Ligne Worth. it. - 
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“How about you?” The boy turned to the man with the 
moustache. 

“No. I'll walk,” he said. . 

Mr. Bingle had disappeared. The conductor felt relieved. He'd 
have had something to say about the breakdown ! 

“What about you, Arthur?” said Mrs. Goscombe, pausing 
compassionately upon the step. 

“Oh, I shall stop on ’ere,” he answered, importantly. “ Can’t 
neglect me duty.” 

“ But you won’t get much sleep.” 

‘Oh, that’s all right, Mrs. Goscombe. You might just look in and 
tell mother, will you ? Tell ’er to leave supper out.” 

‘* T will. Good night, my dear.” 

‘Good night, Mrs. Goscombe. ’Night, Mrs. ‘Truefitt.” 

They went up the road, baskets creaking. The man had already 
gone. The boy looked regretfully after the departing company. Then 
he went to the front of the bus. 

The driver was standing helplessly back. 

“It’s the mag. all right,” he said. “‘ Can’t get a spark. Be a longish 
job, I’m afraid. Get a light, will you ? ” 

‘“‘ Here ! ” said a voice, eagerly. “‘ I’ve got a torch on me.” 

It was Mr. Bingle. He emerged diffidently from the shadows, 
and directed a white beam on to the engine. 

‘“T’m sorry about this, Mr. Bingle,’” murmured the boy. 

“'That’s all right, Arthur. Y’ never know what’s going to ’appen, 
eh ? I remember, once, I lost a wheel, just about ’ere. No, a bit 
farther back, ’twould be. Come clean off, it did, and we as near as ye 
like went into the ditch.” 

The driver went with slow resignation to his seat, and procured 
tools. He said : 

“I’m glad you ain’t got much of a walk, Mr. Bingle. On’y just 
round the bend, ain’t it 2?” 

‘‘ Aye, that’s all,” said the old man, indifferently. ‘“‘ But I’m in no 
urry. I'll stop on along with you, if ye don’t mind.” 

He chuckled happily. 

‘ Lord, though, who’d ’a’ thought o’ this ’appening to a motor- 
bus ? Aye, a bit farther back, so it was. Come right off, it did, and 
surprised ? I believe ye. They may call it progress, but I reckon there 
ain’t such a sight o’ difference between a motor-bus and a wagonette.” 
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THE ACTOR AND THE CINEMA 


[We have received the following letters commenting on Mr. St. John Ervine’s 
article in our last number.] 


FROM MR. JAMES BRIDIE 


i , when I read the recent writings of Mr. St. John Ervine, I am irresist- 
ibly reminded of Donald Duck, I hope I may be forgiven the irreverence. 
Each of the two characters is voluble, strident and sincere. The attitude of each 
of them to life is more indignant than judicial. 

In his article in the March Mercury, Mr. Ervine rushes about fighting the 
flames in exactly the manner of his screen prototype. I wish I had space to urge 
the comparison for the benefit of those who are interested in absurdity for its 
own sake. As that may not be, I should like to comment on his grand con- 
clusion. It is barely possible that somebody, somewhere, may have taken it 
seriously. 

Mr. Ervine says: “If the theatre is to be saved for the community, and is 
not to suffer a living death as the theatre of a clique, the actors must save it ; 
for they more than the authors or managers can put a stranglehold on the manu- 
facturers of films.” 

Who are these actors, who must not only struggle with the words Mr. Ervine 
and I have given them to say, but must also cope with our enemies on the 
All In canvas while we sit, critical and appraising, at the back of the dress circle ? 
They are interpretive artists who have given up the prospect of a safe livelihood 
to follow the most chancy of arts. 

Most of them serve a long, rough and difficult apprenticeship at the end of 
which they are lucky to find opportunity to practise their art for more than 
two or three months in the year. A “job” means, in most cases, day-long 
hanging about in a draughty, filthy theatre for four weeks; a terrifying first 
night on which he has to speak three or four banal lines ; and, in six cases out 
of ten, another round of the agents’ offices in a fortnight’s time. He must do this 
if he aspires to the status of a West End actor. He is paid five or eight pounds 
a week while he 1s working. His alternatives are to go into repertory or to tour. 
The hard work of the one and the discomfort of the other would kill a mule ; and 
the remuneration is even less. His work is unlikely to be seen by any London 
manager or author. As Mr. Ervine says, “it is difficult to obtain good casts.” 
It is also too much trouble to go into the provinces to look for them. 

To this unhappy person has come a godsend which enables him to have a 
square meal a day, have his suit cleaned, join a theatrical club and even stand 
an agent or a producer an occasional drink. It may be annoying for a manager 
engaged in type-casting (there is no other kind of casting) to learn that the type 
he wants is no longer standing destitute at the stage door, but earning a few 
tedious guineas at Elstree in the fresh air; but the sum of human happiness is 
not much affected by the annoyances of managers. To say that he “ expends his 
strength on the film ” and gives a poor performance—if he is lucky enough to 
have a performance to give—is nonsense. If we are to believe Mr. Ervine, film 
work cannot be very exacting. What does he want the poor man to do all day ? 
Nerve himself for the task of painting his face and carrying a telegram on to the 
stage by staying in bed ? 
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If Mr. Ervine is talking of actors and actresses who have reached the top of 
their profession and are retaining that position by their own personalities, skill 
and market value, he is still more difficult to follow. There are, perhaps, fifty of 
them. When Mr. Ervine can produce the names of fifty dramatists who can 
write as well as Hicks, Laughton, Hardwicke, Nares, Gielgud, Donat, Olivier, 
Richardson, Miss Robson, Miss Evans, Miss Wynyard, Miss Allgood, Miss 
Irene Vanburgh or Miss Compton can act, it will be time for him to complain 
that these artists are wasting their energies. Some of the worst dialogue that 
is written for the films is written by authors of the first rank who have nothing 
on earth to do but draw royalties. When film producers are convinced that 
British authors can give them clean, sharp, entertaining talk, the authors, too, 
will have plenty to occupy them while the managers are humming and hawing 
over their scripts. They will also be in a position to bully the film producers 
themselves instead of asking other people to do it. 

As it is, the film industry is pouring money into the theatrical industry at the 
point where it is most needed. It is also beginning to create actor-managers of a 
new and enlightened type. It seems to me that a better way of saving the theatre 
can be found in developing these channels of co-operation and in finding new 
ones than in calling on the Green Room Club to spill the last drop of its blood 
in defence of Mr. St. John Ervine’s prejudices. 


FROM MR. JOHN GIELGUD 


EAR Sir,—I find Mr. Ervine excellent reading as usual, but violently 
sweeping in his statements and needlessly prejudiced and old-fashioned 
in his attitude towards the cinema. Why is Garbo the only genius amongst a 
host of such utterly despicable others—why does he say that all actors, except 
myself, despise their work in the cinema ? I have enjoyed seeing films as well as 
plays all my life. I dislike most of the routine of film work, which happens to be 
more tiring and uncongenial than that of the theatre, though much theatre 
routine can be tiring and uncongenial too, an “ off’ night with the actor or a 
bad-mannered unsympathetic audience, an endlessly long run and many like 
annoyances and dissatisfactions in rehearsal and performance. But if I make a 
film, and am paid a great deal of money for doing so, naturally I try to take an 
interest in the work and enjoy it and learn as much about it as I can. Why all 
these outcries suddenly as to the ruin and decay of the theatre, the decline of 
acting, the cruel unfair competition of the cinema ? Every theatre in London— 
and most of them are old, expensive and uncomfortable, or new, expensive 
and uncomfortable—is occupied almost every week of the year. Every year 
there are the same number of successful plays, new actors are acclaimed, old 
actors retain their popularity, film stars are often a failure in the theatre, and 
theatre people often not successful on the films. The repertory companies flourish 
and turn out talent continually, theatres like the Embassy, the Sunday societies, 
new ventures, tremendous amateur activity, all just as alive and flourishing in 
spite of the cinema and the wireless. 

I myself have made but three films, and refused at least ten in the last few 
years. I have not had more than three weeks’ holiday a year from the theatre in 
five years. I have produced seven or eight plays as well in that time, Sir Cedric 
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Hardwicke, Charles Laughton, and now Robert Donat, to say nothing of Ralph 
Richardson, Laurence Olivier, Flora Robson, have all been playing in the theatre 
at least several months of every year, doing films as they can fit them in, and 
Laughton, though he has lost more acting time than the others owing to his 
enormous Hollywood successes, was able because of this to do his intensely 
interesting season at the Old Vic. We are all interested, naturally, in films, and 
I do not believe the young actors and actresses of this generation can afford to 
ignore the opportunity they give of learning a more intimate and subtle tech- 
nique than that of the stage, a chance of wider popularity for the actor in 
different kinds of work from his stage casting, and a big salary which gives him a 
chance of an interest in the theatre, which he can control either by putting 
money into plays, or playing for small (or big) money in any play that may 
interest him, regardless of its apparent commercial value. 

Mr. Ervine’s complaint is most justified when he touches on the decay of 
touring companies, but the fact that the average No. 2 or No. 3 tour of old 
London successes no longer trails round the provinces, is surely no terrible 
loss. The training offered by such performances was not of much use to young 
players, as they were asked to give a slavish imitation of the originals. Audiences 
are now so much more easily in reach of the big cities, by car, motor-coach or 
train, that I fancy when they get as tired of their local weekly “‘ flick” as Mr. 
Ervine does, they are likely to take the trouble to buy an excursion ticket to 
London or the nearest big provincial theatre, in the hope of seeing a decent play 
decently performed. 

I have toured my last three productions with a wonderful response from the 
big provincial cities, and honestly believe that first-class theatrical entertainment 
is appreciated wherever it is to be seen. I fancy, too, that a large proportion of 
the employment formerly given by the touring companies, has been absorbed 
(more precariously perhaps, but certainly with better payment) by the cinema 
studios. 

Many films are rubbish, but the standard of acting in them is, I should say, 
higher all round than the old standard of acting in the theatre when ill-paid and 
ill-managed cheap tours were the order of the day—and I should say that good 
plays, in London and the provinces, are more frequently produced and more 
often successful than ever before. Certainly I cannot think that either actors or 
critics should foul their own nests by running down the entertainment business 
in any form. Surely we actors are the last people to criticize it, for we are so 
much in the midst of it all that it is difficult to judge it impartially. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN GIELGUD 


The New Theatre. 


FROM MR. ROBERT DONAT 


EAR Sir,—As one who has the greatest possible respect for Mr. St. John 

Ervine’s undaunted championing of the theatre, may I be allowed to state 

the case of an actor who has tried to combine both theatre and film work ? Mr. 

Ervine, with his usual perspicacity and wit, lays bare most of the roots, but I 

venture to doubt whether all of them are as rotten as he suggests. If the cinema 

has “almost killed the provincial theatre,” what class of entertainment is it 
28 
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that has really suffered ? Until a few years ago the most popular fare in the 
provincial theatre was sentimental romance and detective thrillers. ‘These are 
no longer wanted, the likeliest reason being that this sort of thing can be so 
much better served by the cinema. But has the theatre lost so very much by 
being outdone in this class of entertainment ? ak 

Putting the case for the better plays, was the provincial attitude ever very 
different from what it is now ? It has often been said that there is always a pro- 
vincial audience for something really good. Unfortunately that audience is a 
temperamental one and we cannot be certain of it. (There is Mr. Cochran’s 
recent experience in Glasgow.) On the other hand, Richard of Bordeaux and 
Hamlet paid handsomely on tour, and my own production of Red Night played 
to capacity almost everywhere. 

Is the provincial theatre really in such a bad state ? Isn’t the whole process 
one of rather healthy elimination ? For my own part I would rather work under 
exacting studio conditions for a limited number of weeks to produce a popular 
film entertainment, and then be free to tackle something worth while on the 
stage—the success of which might be problematical—than undertake a popular 
romantic play for which one feels the cinema is a much better vehicle. 

It is probably true that in the first instance the financial attractiveness of film 
work is very tempting ; but then so is almost any form of employment in the 
entertainment world—to the average actor who finds work extremely difficult 
to get at all! Three or four years ago, after making something of a personal 
success on the West End stage, I deliberately avoided film work in order to 
further my stage career. But for a considerable time the stage had nothing 
whatever to offer me, and at last, through sheer desperation, I played in a quota 
picture. I had come to London, after taking care to be reasonably equipped for 
my job—{spending about ten years in provincial companies and repertory 
theatres, including the magnificent start of an apprenticeship with Sir Frank 
Benson)—but for the first two years my only job at all comparable with a long 
run lasted six weeks. The quota picture was a gift from heaven, and one day at 
the studio, at a luncheon bar, I ventured the hackneyed remark that filming 
was a dreary business and how wretched it was for us to have to put up with it, 
when Mr. Hugh Wakefield very charmingly and justly reminded me that 
whereas we were all so patronizing about films, the work they offered us was 
something to be thankful for. I had to admit then that but for my film contract 
{ might have been on the dole ! Since then my superior attitude towards films 
has changed. With men like Alexander Korda, Réne Clair, Alfred Hitchcock 
and Rowland V. Lee, film-making is stimulating and fascinating, and I shall 
always be proud to work with them. 

I entirely agree that film work and stage work cannot be advantageously 
combined ; it is impossible to serve both mediums successfully at the same 
time. But I cannot agree that cinema acting ruins the actor’s technique. In many 
ways it intensifies and facilitates it. Miss Flora Robson, for whom Mr. Ervine 
has a very just regard, told me that my stage work had improved enormously 
because of my screen technique ; that I was easier to work with and that my 
range of expression had considerably increased. Adapting stage technique to 
film technique and vice versa is simply a question of control. The film actor’s 
audience is his director, and a first-rate director becomes an ideal audience. 
After all, the actor’s most valuable work is done at rehearsal. After contact with 
an audience his ideas are either proved or disproved, and he can eliminate or 
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augment to a certain extent. The “ pre-view system ”’ so widely used in America 
does this for the screen. Before it is finally edited the film is tried out on various 
audiences and the final cutting depends on their reactions. 

Cutting and continuity are just so much part of the film actor’s technique, 
and a very fascinating technique it is. In the hands of a good director a film actor 
knows just how important the cutting is and how much it depends on him. 

It may be of interest to record that in several of the towns I visited on a recent 
tour, the theatre was practically sold out in advance. It is highly probable that 
the majority of my patrons came because of my film work. If, then, they were 
film “fans” it is interesting to note that they saw me in a war play in the 
unromantic réle of a private soldier and that however much of a shock this may 
have been to them their appreciation could not have been more encouraging. 

Every actor on the English-speaking stage should read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest Mr. Ervine’s words—if only for one reason. Though we may 
not agree with all of it, there is a message in it that ought to be graven on our 
hearts. Mr. Ervine tells the actors of the strength of their position. It is up to 
the actors to make the most of that undoubted strength whether on the stage 
or screen or both ; if the cinema is “‘ an entertainment for an exacting but not 
very intelligent people” the actor can change all that and he should welcome 
the opportunity the cinema affords him, and do his best to improve its scope. 
And when he does work in the theatre he should do so with the interests of the 
theatre wholly at heart and not for the exploitation of his individual ambitions. 
Only thus can the theatre be made irresistible. 

Yours faithfully, 
RoBerT DONAT 


Queen’s Theatre, W.1. 


FROM MISS GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 


EAR Sir,—I have read Mr. St. John Ervine’s interesting and provocative 

article. I am myself only a novice in the film world, having only done one 
very small part, but I must confess I found it extremely interesting and am 
hoping to do more of it ! 

I do not think that the problem of stage versus screen can be solved by any 
“fight to the death” attitude. I feel sure they can be, properly organized, of 
immense value to each other. But I do agree that Mr. Ervine is right when he 
says that no actor should film all day and act at night. It is not fair to either, 
and it is death to the actor. But in times when a living on the stage is often 
highly precarious it is hard to expect actors not to make hay while the sun 
shines. For the stars it is another matter. But for the rest, live and let live should 
be the attitude of both sides, I feel. 

Very truly yours, 
GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 

Great Tagley Cottage, 

Stambourne Yeldham. 


Letters on this subject from Mr. Bridges-Adams, Sir John Martin-Harvey and 
Miss Nancy Price will appear in our May issue. 
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THE THEATRE 


THE IBSEN CYCLE. Criterion Theatre. 

THE LADY FROM THE SEA. R.A.D.A. Players. 
CATILINE. Royalty Theatre. 

RED NIGHT. By James LanspaLe Hopson. Queen’s Theatre. 
DUSTY ERMINE. By Nett Grant. Comedy Theatre. 
WISDOM TEETH. By Nott StrEaTFEILD. Savoy Theatre. 


HE month has been remarkable for the sudden re-emergence of the 

Leviathan of modern drama. Ibsen’s influence remains wide and deep, 
but it is no longer direct, and the revival of half a dozen of his plays within a 
few weeks comes perilously near to suggesting a belated centenary tribute. 
Luckily, it is nothing of the kind. There is not a vestige of dreary piety about 
the present season at the Criterion. On the contrary, the acting is fierily good, 
sometimes of the first rank ; the production intelligent and lively ; and, if I am 
not too late, I implore young playgoers, who have heard perhaps too much of 
Ibsen as an influence and as a destroyer of prejudices which they have never 
shared and have seen too little of his work, to dismiss as a piece of poor facetious- 
ness the notion that these plays are altogether too cold for a cold night. Else 
they will cheat themselves of a rare and exciting theatrical experience. 

Of course the excitement varies qualitatively as well as quantitatively from 
play to play, and the whole cycle provides a fresh illustration of the truth that 
an author depends for immortality on purely artistic talent, not in the least on 
his opinions and ideas. The preaching behind A Doll’s House has staled with 
familiarity and the piece now lives on its narrative shell and the theatrical oppor- 
tunity it makes for the player of Nora. Mme. Lydia Lopokova cannot seize the 
whole of this opportunity, but all of it that is open to intelligence is hers. 
Rosmersholm pitches the excitement higher. In the character of Rebecca West 
and in much else it transcends the period to which it yet clearly and sometimes 
belittlingly belongs. As Rebecca Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson gives a magni- 
ficent performance, magnificent in its austerity and in its power to communicate 
passion. She is less happy as Hedda Gabler, but neither the part nor the play it 
contains has worn well, and the producer has, perhaps with reason, so feared for 
the more melodramatic aspects of the story that she has gone all lengths to anti- 
cipate ridicule. Miss Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Walter Piers and Mr. D. A. 
Clarke-Smith are all to some extent involved in a lightening of values that is a 
denial of Ibsen. Only Miss Esmé Church as Miss Tesman is unaffected, and the 
quiet life she breathes into the old lady puts the rest of the characters into an 
odd because an artificial light. 

If one had to select from the cycle the play and the performance best worth 
seeing I should not hesitate. The Master Builder may make an impression of 
oddity on the stage. The contrast between its form and content is indeed bizarre 
and in any performance must always seem so. Yet it is only as though Ibsen 
were determined to show that even oddity may be compounded of many 
wonders. For played as this company, superbly led by Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith 
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and Mme. Lopokova, play it the piece becomes the history of a soul and perhaps 
the most subtle analysis of genius reckoning with enveloping conscience that 
has ever been attempted. Mr. Clarke-Smith’s Solmers has the ruthless intelli- 
gence and the imaginative fire that are in the part, and to them he subordinates 
his exhibition of the quasi-hypnotic influence to which he is subject. Mme. 
Lopokova touches the impishness and irresponsibility of Hilda with charm and 
even human sympathy, being content to suggest “‘ the wild bird ” rather than 
“the bird of prey.”’ But both performances, though incomplete, are fine. 

Outside this cycle the R.A.D.A. Players have presented The Lady from the 
Sea at the Playhouse. ‘They gave the piece a strictly matter-of-fact interpretation, 
neither Miss Flora Robson, as the Nereid wife, nor Mr. Torin Thatcher, as the 
Stranger, attempting to leave the solid ground. Thus played, the sea-nymph 
side of Ellida ceases to be poetic and becomes an elaborate study of the kind of 
“fantasy ’ made familiar by psycho-analysts, and Ibsen, like Wedekind in 
Spring’s Awakening, is shown to be groping with a remarkably sure instinct 
among ideas since systematized by Freud and Jung. The interpretation seemed, 
none the less, to leave a good deal to be desired. Then the youthful Catiline was 
played for the first time in London at the Royalty Theatre, and Mr. Donald 
Wolfit found in the conspirator’s inner conflict between idealism and licentious- 
ness surprisingly good material for a romantic study. He was admirably 
supported by Miss Elaine Wodson as the avenging fury. In short, playgoers have 
had a singularly good opportunity to measure Leviathan afresh. One would not 
say that there has been any real dwindling of stature. If the social reformer has 
ceased to be important there is left an artist dominated, like the great Greeks, 
by the sense of sin, and he is as majestic as ever. 

The new war-play at the Queen’s is an adaptation from Mr. J. L. Hodson’s 
successful novel, Red Night—Grey Dawn. It makes no romantic terms with war, 
presenting it powerfully as a torment destructive of will and self-respect in a 
man who would lack neither in civilized conditions, and relying on the truth 
of the presentment to hold the audience. The hero, attractively played by Mr. 
Robert Donat, endures this torment among better stage characters than he, and 
Mr. George Cagney, Mr. John Mills and Mr. James Gibson make brilliant use 
of their humorous opportunities, which are frequent and good. On the lighter 
side of an extremely serious month, one may single out for praise a piece of 
adroit story-telling by Mr. Neil Grant, Dusty Ermine, at the Comedy, and an 
amusing comedy of the relations of adolescent children and separated parents, 
Miss Noel Streatfeild’s Wisdom Teeth, at the Savoy. Mr. Grant sets an eminent 
legal family turning out forgers instead of judges and always finds the happy 
twist of situation or turn of phrase which carries us over dubious ground. Miss 
Streatfeild uses the quixotic loyalties of well-brought-up children to expose the 
foolish sentiment of an essentially frivolous mother. Both these pieces are 
successes in easy theatricalism, but they may be a pleasant and not ignoble 
relief from the rigours of Ibsen and Mr. Hodson. 
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ART—GAINSBOROUGH AND MONET 


GAINSBOROUGH. Loan Exhibition at 45, Park Lane. In aid of the Royal 
Northern Hospital. 
CLAUDE MONET. Tooth Galleries. 


HAT early, unfinished Self-Portrait of Gainsborough is said to have 

been done at twenty-eight. But it shows a face as disarmed and as disarm- 
ing as a boy’s of eighteen. Something of this virginal openness of spirit, like the 
trusting exposure of first love, he imparted to all his early sitters. The very 
paint is dewy and delicious which outlines the dainty complexities of frilled 
sleeves and leafy oak-boughs, or clothes the slender bodies in colours which are 
always clear and sometimes daring—witness that crimson waistcoat in another 
Self-Portrait, where he sits in the open with his wife and daughter and dog. 
To see Mr. and Mrs. Robert Andrews of Auberies resting on their green iron seat 
among their fields is to come face to face with Spring. The corn is cut and 
shocked, the sky has an August heaviness ; but it is the springtime of their life 
and of Gainsborough’s. The short wide canvas in which he makes them sit 
shows by its very dimensions its innocence of the etiquette of formal design. 
It is only eager to receive the impression of all that is sweet and tender. Yet there 
is a crystal quality to the tenderness. All is clear-cut in the Suffolk light. 

In Captain Spencer-Churchill’s Self-Portrait, painted soon after Gains- 
borough had removed to Bath, he is more determined than impressionable. He 
is becoming a purveyor of splendour and style. These did not come to him all at 
once by the mere increase in scale, as we can see by William Poyntz of Midgham 
and his dog Amber, with its preposterous pose. But the hands at least are as fine 
as an Englishman ever painted. Through Van Dyck he had already been 
brought into the Venetian tradition. In a year or two he had become its last 
great exponent, the last to use the full gamut of colour and realize the utmost 
beauty of texture to be got with oils on canvas, before the tradition broke, for 
the time being, with the breaking of the social tradition it had come to glorify. 

To measure Gainsborough against ‘Titian is to criticize not so much the man 
as the epoch. It is through Gainsborough that one measures the intensity with 
which eighteenth-century England lived the sensuous part of life. Beside Titian’s 
we see in Gainsborough’s pictures a limited sensuousness, a society which for the 
pleasure of seeing did not look far beyond the appearance of the other exquisites 
and the views in their parks. The social tradition was one within which the artist 
with a sense of splendour could find both expression and a dignified living. 
The portrait sittings given by Gainsborough all day by the hour meant that 
his compositions, for the mere saving of time, acquired strong formal conventions 
not unlike those of the sitters. But within these there is an endless variety. What 
is really remarkable is not the sameness of the method, but the continual fresh- 
ness in the use of it. A student of abstract composition might spend a year of 
research in Gainsborough’s use of that black triangle the male hat. It is essential 
in every design. ‘These umbrageous, park-like landscapes become our familiar 
domain ; yet, while they remain so tactfully a background, they are always 
rich and varied and vital, always the permanent home of the light. We are so 
graceless to-day that Gainsborough’s gracefulness conceals from us the deep 
science of his art. That dazzling ‘‘ hand-writing,” become a by-word now, seems 
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an easy mannerism until we observe the subtle distinctions of texture that it 
makes. With such gauzy, ethereal colours it takes an infinity of gradations to 
build up so vast a symphony as The Morning Walk. The nervous elegance 
of these heads and hands is founded on a structure of perfect firmness, whose 
simplification is part and parcel of an unrivalled faculty for seizing the essentials 
of character and stating them with graceful wit. 

In all the portraits the gracefulness is at one with the perfect social poise. 
It is in compositions like The Harvest Waggon or Charity relieving Distress that 
it descends to artificiality. The swiftness and dexterity of the handling, the 
brilliance and delicacy of the tone make them technically masterpieces. But they 
have also made them date. They are inappropriate to peasants rumbling towards 
the farm or beggars edging to the kitchen door. We are not convinced of the 
generation’s sympathy. 

But, if these pictures are, like all the other manifestations of the rococo, one 
of the eighteenth century’s culs-de-sac, Gainsborough’s landscapes are its point 
of contact with modern painting. They evolve naturally along with the portraits, 
of which they often form so large a part. At first they are less individual than the 
portraits. In the large, newly-discovered Drinkstone Park, with its cool, majestic 
spaciousness, or in the tiny Wooded Autumn Landscape, with its immense luxur- 
iance of tone, one remembers Jacob van Ruisdael and Hobbema and Wynants, 
Dutchmen who had very similar soil to paint. There are the same delicacy of 
touch, the same sympathy with the character of lowland sky and oak-tree and 
sandy soil; but the delicacy is more deliberate, the sympathy vaguer and more 
wilful. With his acquired splendour in portraiture and a hint or two from 
Rubens he soon achieved a transcendent breadth in design. Finally the forms are 
simplified to the utmost point of abstraction that is compatible with fully plastic 
colour. ‘“‘ I fear, my lad [his friend Johnson of Exeter], I shall have it this exhibi- 
tion, for never was such slight dabs presented to the eyes of the million. But I 
grow dauntless out of mere stupidity as I grow old... .” 

Like every other colourist since Titian, Gainsborough has been called by his 
biographer (Sir Walter Armstrong) “‘ the first impressionist.” But, if Monet is 
the type of Impressionist, then Gainsborough is at the other extreme. The 
exhibition at the Tooth Galleries, which continues until April 4th, gives a fine 
opportunity to study Monet at his best. He has an absolute freshness of vision, 
a completely open mind. When he finds himself in London painting Hyde 
Park, the result is quite unlike his French pictures, exactly like London. No 
English painter has ever painted anything so like London before or since. Yet 
this very impressionableness to every atmosphere, this remarkable lack of bias 
is due to Monet’s not having himself anything particular to say. He had a 
natural power of selection ; nobody had ever thought of being so simple before. 
But he was mediocre alike in colour and in form. The effect of his pictures is 
instantaneous. It does not last or grow. The Landscape of Mr. Ashcroft’s by 
Gainsborough is not ‘‘ A Ravine in Cumberland, evening, No. 4,” as Monet 
might have named it. It is “ Mountain Scenery, anywhere, for ever.”’ ‘The misty 
sunlight has taken hold of rocks and trees and water, binding them in a shimmer- 
ing, melting ecstasy which is both nature and the imagination of a superlative 
mind. With consummate mastery of form concealed under his airy touch 
Gainsborough has shown us nature through the transforming vision of his 


century, summing up its finest longings, its culture. 
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MUSIC 


ARCH has been a festival month for the admirers of Berlioz. On 

March 4th, Sir Hamilton Harty conducted the Grande Messe des Morts 
and the Symphonie Funébre et Triomphale, at the Queen’s Hall: and a week 
later, L’Enfance du Christ was performed. ; 

There are varying opinions about the music of Berlioz; that is a platitude : 
but Mr. Ernest Newman touched the core of the difficulty when he wrote 
that one is either fascinated by Berlioz or not, all judgments of value apart. 
From his article I took it that Mr. Newman is one of those who are fascinated, 
and his comments are therefore the more interesting. I am one of those who 
are often fascinated, sometimes cold—in fact, one of those who are not 
really fascinated. Berlioz was one of the most original composers the world 
has ever seen, and that in spite of the gallimaufry of ecclesiastical styles 
which appear at intervals throughout the Messe des Morts, for instance. Even 
when he was momentarily unoriginal in his ideas the very turn of his unorigin- 
ality was original : and even though the last ten years have seen the value set 
in pure originality, as such, fall steeply amongst musicians, it is impossible 
not to set great store by a really new mentality. 

Berlioz was not a northerner obsessed by the south, as were Winckelmann, 
Goethe, Nietzsche, Tschaikovsky, and Wolf: he was too much of a southerner 
in temperament himself. But he combined, at least in appreciation, if not in 
creation, a deep feeling for Virgil in poetry and Gluck in music with a wild 
enthusiasm—perhaps more wild than deep—for Shakespeare and Beethoven. 
He.was an exalté, with a nervous system overstrung and, as it were, over- 
heated: and his music is nervously unsettling, not only on account of its 
often deafening noise, but also from a_ half-stimulating, half-irritating rest- 
lessness, a kind of deliberate indecision and a violent clumsiness which prevent 
it from ever ranking with music of the first class but assure it a perhaps 
undying succés de scandale such as no modern experimenting will ever 
achieve. It is impossible to dismiss Berlioz, but equally impossible to accept 
him wholeheartedly. The Messe des Morts is one of his greatest works, but 
not one of his most typical. The Lacrymosa, for instance, is more Italian 
than Verdi, and recalls the Italianate side of Meyerbeer more than genuine 
Italian music, for it was fatal for Berlioz to speak in any language but his 
own, and though his attitude to the Lacrymosa was possibly nearer to that of a 
southerner than anything else, it was plainly unlike any stereotyped reaction 
and could only be expressed in a language especially forged for the purpose. 
The Sanctus is a perfect example of Berlioz’ originality and of his greatness. 
It comes, of course, towards the end of the mass, after the vast and terrifying 
noise of the Tuba mirum and the Lacrymosa : and in complete contrast it is 
scored for a solo tenor voice and the strings in the highest registers. The 
melody is quite unlike that of any school or period: it is tender, but 
dignified and suitable to the solemnity of the words, and it was a pity 
that Mr. Parry Jones rather over-emphasized the tenderness and led the 
audience, by association, from the church to the theatre. 

The Symphonie Funébre, for all Wagner’s admiration, is a crude and banal 
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affair, only suited to a vast open-air occasion: and a concert performance 
gives as little an opportunity for judging its true worth as would a micro- 
scopic examination of a Tiepolo ceiling-decoration. L’Enfance du Christ, on 
the other hand, is a miniature which reveals a quite unexpected power of fine 
drawing and detail in Berlioz, and, taken in conjunction with the Messe des 
Morts, reveals his amazing versatility and the catholicity of his talent. 

* * * % * 


During March, London has had, and taken, the opportunity of hearing 
two of the most brilliant pianists of the younger school. Vladimir Horowitz 
and Rudolf Serkin are both under thirty ; and both have already achieved world- 
wide fame. It is hard to compare their playing, as it is hard to compare a 
beautiful cat with a strong and well-built dog, but, as with cats and dogs, the 
people who really appreciate both are rare. Mr. Horowitz is unquestionably 
the cat. His piano style has grace, brilliance, agility, and a certain fire, but no 
depth of emotion. I do not think it is fanciful to trace in his playing during 
the last four or five years a steady retreat from all depth anda gradual approach 
of the virtuoso mentality, pure and simple. His fire, when it burns, feeds on 
his nerves and not on his heart: his brilliance is not the brilliance of an 
exuberant, but of a crippled emotional personality. Fingers, brain and nerves 
all contribute, and make him a wonderful technician and a clever musician, 
sensitive to all external promptings of the music: but at the core his whole 
playing is dead. If it is unfair to judge him in Beethoven let us pass over his 
performance of the Emperor Concerto, and concentrate on his Chopin 
recital of March sth. The tone was hard and brilliant, and the lyrical passages 
were played with an exaggerated tenderness, an over-stressing of the rubato 
which destroyed all rhythm and continuity. Largely owing to the effect of 
nervousness produced by the rigidity and position of the hands, Mr. Horowitz’ 
style has lost all sense of ease and charm, and has taken on a tortured and 
strained air which destroys at least one listener’s pleasure. If the motto of 
ars celare artem holds good, then Mr. Horowitz’ playing is becoming steadily 
less artistic. 

Mr. Serkin is in every respect the complete antithesis to Mr. Horowitz. 
The first impression he makes is of unbounded energy and vitality. His 
playing of the Waldstein Sonata, at the Wigmore Hall on March 11th, was 
quite magnificent. Beethoven seems to come perfectly naturally to him, and 
the violent and sudden contrasts, which are plainly mysteries to most pianists, 
seem inevitable and congruous at his hands. He gives the impression, as did 
Beethoven, of being an eccentric of the emotions, but an eccentric giant. His 
playing of Bach was rather too severe and mechanical to be satisfactory, and 
it was quite astonishing to see how an excellent musician could so completely 
lose his bearings in any music as Mr. Serkin lost his in the playing of Chopin. 
He plainly did not understand the drawing-room graces and refined melan- 
choly, and he forged ahead making havoc of all the coquetteres and riding 
rough over the delicate passages and glittering points. Brahms (Handel 
variations) was masterly and overwhelming in all the architectural detail : 
but few of the younger generation—and neither Mr. Horowitz nor Mr. Serkin 
—have the lyrical powers of older pianists such as Wilhelm Backhaus or 
Myra Hess. Possibly the pianists now in their ’teens will redress the balance. 
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FILMS 


THINGS TO COME. British, RHODES OF AFRICA. British. ; 
JOFROI. French. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. American. 


‘THINGS to Come is a bold, heroic enterprise, born of a strong faith in 
the creative future of the cinema, a generous determination that men 
like H. G. Wells—men who have striven in the front line of contemporary 
thought—should be enabled to use the cinema for the expression of their ideas. 
Perhaps Mr. Korda is prepared even to lose part of the small fortune he must 
have spent on it, and I think he may lose. Things to Come lacks most of the 
popular qualities ; it has no love story, not much personal drama. And many 
people, surrounded just now with fears of actual war, may not much care to buy 
seats in order to watch the wiping out of civilization with air-bombs on the 
screen. : ‘ 

The grimness of this first half of the story, rendered in the film with a terse 
and graphic realism, might not matter so much if it led on to a convincing vision 
of a new world, salvaged and redeemed, rising from the ruins. But is the vision 
satisfying ? This city of the future, dated a.D., 2054, is built underground— 
an air-conditioned world of chromium plate, full of glittering machinery. The 
model work here—and throughout the film—is marvellously ingenious; not 
for nothing did Mr. Korda engage the services of Mr. Ned Mann, Hollywood’s 
leading master of visual conjuring tricks. But the effect, to me, is never of a real 
human world, only of a world of wonderful toys. It seems to me far less 
convincing than the much rougher and cruder impression of the 
future given us years ago in Metropolis, for in Metropolis a possible continuity 
was established between future moods, future states of consciousness, and 
certain moods already evident in industrialized countries to-day. 

It is this continuity, this spiritual sequence, which is absent from Things to 
Come. As the builders of his new world Mr. Wells postulates a group of super- 
scientists, not only supremely intelligent and efficient, but utterly selfless and 
devoted to the cause of human progress. He does not, however, tell us how these 
supermen are to be bred or educated, nor does he give us much chance to 
judge the quality of human life, as distinct from its external achievements, in 
this future civilization. What is life like as experience in the year A.D. 2054? 
Unless we can get somewhere near knowing that we are bound to remain 
curious observers, watching the later part of the film from outside. 

Mr. Wells, it is true, indicates a conflict between the ruling scientists and a 
popular party led by Theotocopulos, the sculptor, who attacks scientific pro- 
gress as the enemy of immediate happiness, but the statement of issues here is 
shallow, full of Wellsian prejudice. ‘The scientists merely patronize Theotoco- 
pulos, indicating that they have no objection to his artistic pastimes so long as 
he leaves them alone to pursue their experiments—in particular, their project 
of shooting volunteers from a “ space-gun”’ round the moon. It never occurs 
to them that art can be itself an adventure and an exploration—an exploration 
of that truly human future which consists of future states of mind. 

Actually, Theotocopulos is allowed to state his case only in terms of con- 
ventional rhetoric ; and Sir Cedric Hardwicke, in spite of his resonant elocu- 
tion, lacks that inner warmth of temperament which the part requires. The 
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best acting comes from Mr. Raymond Massey, first as Cabal, the airman who 
salves a war-stricken world, and later as Cabal’s great-grandson, President of 
the Council of Direction in the city of the future. Mr. Ralph Richardson, too, is 
very good as the petty dictator who rules over a bandit state during the later 
years of war. But the film’s chief merit lies neither in its acting nor in its story, 
but in its triumphant technical detail, controlled by the boldly resourceful 
direction of Mr. Cameron Menzies and illuminated by the brilliant photo- 
graphy of Georges Périnal. It all shows very clearly how great are the oppor- 
tunities now coming within reach of the cinema—and how they will be wasted 
if science controls the film studio and leaves the artist outside. 

Jofrot, shown last month by the Film Society, is the exact complement and 
opposite of Things to Come. Its time is the present and its setting a village near 
Marseilles, but in spirit it belongs to a pre-scientific age. Jofroi is an old peasant 
who sells his orchard and then refuses to let the purchaser cut down his beloved 
fruit trees. Most of the story is concerned with the efforts of the purchaser, aided 
by the village curé and the village schoolmaster, to restrain him from various 
attempts at suicide in support of his legally non-existent case. But the film’s 
atmosphere is warm, sunny, genial—a rustic comedy in the soft dialect of 
Southern France. There is no room for Jofroi’s village in a scientific world, but 
its ancient virtues, rediscovered and transformed, will be needed even in A.D. 
2054 if the city of the future is to be a community and not a prison. 

Much could be written about Rhodes of Africa if more space were left. 
Among the merits of this British production, directed by Berthold Viertel and 
Geoffrey Barkas, are its spacious, airy atmosphere; its honest effort to deal 
fairly with issues too big for any one film; the magnificent acting of Oscar 
Homolka as Kruger ; and the remarkably natural and moving performance of 
Ndansia Kumalo, a Matabele chief, as Lobengula. The film’s weakness, I 
think, is that it is too polished, smoothing over the feverish and ugly conflicts 
of those times into a pattern of personal achievement. Mr. Walter Huston is a 
dignified, sensitive Rhodes, but he looks more like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
He is too much of an idealist, not enough of a truculent fanatic. The moment I 
shall remember longest is Lobengula’s gesture of remorse and despair when he 
realizes that he has given away his country to the white men. 

Crime and Punishment, in its new American dress, was to be seen in London 
last month simultaneously with the French version which I reviewed when the 
Film Society showed it last autumn. The American rendering, directed by 
Josef von Sternberg, is a weird mixture, truly said to belong to “any time 
and any place.” Herr Peter Lorre, the German actor who made his name as the 
murderer in Fritz Lang’s M, knows how to invest abnormality with a certain 
pathos, but he is clearly destined for a psycho-analyst’s clinic, not for Siberia. 
Mr. Edward Arnold, as the examining magistrate, is a hearty American 
detective, and the Sonia of Miss Marian Marsh has the fair-haired prettiness of 
a dance-hall girl with a heart of gold. The French version, brilliantly acted by 
Pierre Blanchar as Raskolnikov and Harry Baur as the magistrate, is on an 
altogether different level. Parts of the novel are lost, but something of 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE “ NONESUCH” CENTURY* 
MONGST my more grateful memories of the war I put certain visits 
paid to me by Francis Meynell when in the late summer of 1915 I was 

lying sick at the Military Hospital at Millbank. He then gave me two books 

which had lately been printed under his direction for Burns & Oates—the 

Poems of G. K. Chesterton, and an Ordo administrandi Sacramenta—printed in 

Fell’s types, the Ordo in red and black throughout. In the very just “ appraisal 44 

which Mr. Symons contributes to this worthy record of a brilliant achievement 

he quotes just those two books as early examples in which we may “ perceive 
the stirring of the spirit in printing which has followed in the Nonesuch books.”’ 

The Nonesuch Press itself, whose story is told by Mr. Meynell in an apologia 

as sparkling as his own typography, dates from eight years later. Although the 

steady flow of books—about eight a year according to plan—won for it wonder 
and admiration from the first, ittakes arecord such as this to bring home to one 
the astonishing variety of its output and to win due appreciation for the talent, the 
flair, and above all the spirit—that of Ariel and Puck combined—which have 
gone to their selection and their making. How does Meynell contrive to quicken 
dull and stubborn types into these book-pages and books of every variety of 
size and shape? Not by formula; for formula brings uniformity ; and no 
Nonesuch book is like another. By what magnetic power does he draw into the 
service of his Press and weave into the very fibre of his books the diversified 
work of the artists whose names figure in the list of their “ illustrators and 
decorators’ ? Mr. Symons insists rightly on the part which the many ranges of 
type-faces now made available by the monotype machine have played in the 
lay-out of the Nonesuch pages; but so much choice would have hindered 
rather than helped without the discrimination which has directed their use as 
well as guided their choice : sometimes even types of rank bad design are made 
to give strength and a kind of beauty to the pages. But with all this variety there 
is complete unity of another sort. Mr. Meynell tells us that there is ‘‘ no exact 
word ” to describe his own functions : 
When I have wanted to sign a book, at first I wrote “‘ Typography by.” But typo- 
graphy is only a quarter of my battle. . . . Overseeing is no purely typographical 
matter. It means the planning and co-ordinating of the whole book—text, editor, 
and artist, as well as papermaker, printer and binder. 

In the notes which he has appended to the descriptions of the more notable 

books, Mr. Meynell, like the conjurer that he is, tells us “‘ how it is done.” 


ENGLISH BLACK LETTER AND OTHER TYPESt 


So five centuries ago the highbrows of Italy conceived a distaste for the 
style of architecture in which such barbaric buildings as the cathedrals 
of Amiens and of Ely and the campanile of Florence had been built. To show 


* The Nonesuch Century. An Appraisal, a Personal Note and a Bibliography of the 
First Hundred Books issued by the Press, 1923-1934. By A. J. A. Symons, Desmond 
Flower, Francis Meynell. Folio, 750 copies, two guineas. 

+ English Printers’ Types of the Sixteenth Century. By Frank Isaac. Milford. 25s. net. 
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their contempt for it, they called it “ gothic ”—a word reminiscent of the bar- 
barian hordes which had brought fire and sword into Italy at the fall of the 
Roman Empire. The same nickname was applied to the various forms of letter- 
ing which had developed in Western countries ; and Italian humanists sought to 
replace gothic architecture and gothic script with new styles which their study 
of antiquity taught them to regard as nobler forms than the traditional archi- 
tecture and lettering of their day. 

Pundits and pedants of our own day in their turn have thought well to dis- 
countenance the use of the word “‘ gothic” whether in the history of architecture 
or in paleography on the ground that the Goths themselves knew neither 
gothic architecture nor gothic lettering; and they have sought to replace the 
offensive word by some phrase that would not suggest a false origin for either, 
and would cover the variety of styles which gothic architecture and lettering 
assumed at different periods in different countries. So far they have failed to find 
any which is quite satisfactory. I hope therefore that we may still be allowed to 
talk of gothic letter and gothic architecture ; for no other word is likely to be 
found which describes so clearly the cleavage between the old and the new 
styles which was made by the Italian renaissance. 

These remarks are inspired or provoked by this latest volume of that excellent 
series, the Oxford Books on Bibliography. Colonel Isaac’s eighty plates show more 
than that number of pages representing books printed in English from 1500 
to the death of Elizabeth ; and the Introduction draws attention to the changes 
and development in the types which were used during that period. In 
the first half of the century they are chiefly printed in black letter, mostly of the 
tall and narrow form which, although not English in origin, became so closely 
associated with English printing that in this country it came to be known as 
“English.” Since “‘ English ”’ also became the name of a size of type, we find 
sometimes the curious combination ‘‘ English English.”’ But Colonel Isaac will 
not call it “‘ English ” or “‘ Black Letter” or “ Gothic.” He calls it “ textura” 
—a comparatively new name in paleography, which has more than its novelty 
to discommend it. Two other English students of type-faces have within recent 
years sought a satisfactory nomenclature for gothic letter. Mr. A. F. Johnson 
discussed the problem in a paper read before the Bibliographical Society in 
1928. Earlier in that year Mr. Stanley Morison had brought out his magnificent 
volume of pages from German Incunabula in the British Museum ; and in his 
Introduction he was at pains to find a terminology for the various types in which 
the pages were printed. The tall gothic letter used, for instance, in the Mainz 
Bibles and Psalter and known to older paleographers as “ Lettre de forme,” he 
prefers to call ‘‘ Text’; and there is no doubt that the name was often used 
for type of that character. But in its origin “‘ textus” expressed, not the 
character of the face, but the purpose the letter was put to serve, namely the 
printing of the text of the book as distinct from the notes and glosses. More- 
over, the name “‘ text” was not confined to gothic letter, although, of course, 
German text was of that character. Ducange, for instance, under “ Scriptura 
quotes from a list of scripts which includes “ Textus Italicus,” “‘ Textus Italicus 
Altus,” and ‘‘ Textus Italicus Bifractus”; and we learn from the Italian 
Dictionary that Italian printers have, or used to have, a large size of type called 
“ Testo.”’ Colonel Isaac’s “‘ textura ” will not, I hope, pass into currency as a 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 

OT long since I reviewed in these notes Mr Je}: Winterich’s Early 

American Books and Printing. As a pendant to that I must mention a most 
interesting article in the current number of The Colophon (229 West 43rd Street, 
New York. Quarterly. Annual subscription $6), by Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth, en- 
titled The St. Mary’s City Press : A New Chronology of American Printing. It con- 
cerns the beginnings of the press in Maryland. Hitherto printing has not been 
known to have existed there earlier than 1686, when William Nuthead is recorded 
to have been working in close association with the government. Nuthead, who had 
reached Virginia in 1682, had tried to establish a press at Jamestown, but in 
February, 1683, he was ordered to cease operations as he had no licence to 
print. Mr. Wroth now produces evidence that at some time between the latter 
date and August, 1685, Nuthead printed in St. Mary’s City a blank form of 
legal agreement, of which a copy filled in on August 31st, 1685, has lately been 
found in the Maryland Land Office. It appears, therefore, that Nuthead’s press 
antedated that of William Bradford in Pennsylvania, which seems to have begun 
operations at Philadelphia at the end of December, 1685. That being so, Mary- 
land can now claim to be the first State, south of Massachusetts, to have a 
printing press. 


HE late Sir Algernon Methuen’s first editions of books written or illus- 

trated (or both) by William Blake, to which I referred last month, were 
sold at Sotheby’s on February 19th. The four most important books all came 
from the collection of Blake’s friend and patron, ‘Thomas Butts, via those of 
Lord Houghton and his son, Lord Crewe. The most remarkable of them was 
the combined Songs of Innocence and of Experience, a large paper copy, water- 
marked 1818, and the only one (so far as is known) to which the artist added 
wide wash borders to each plate. It was bought for £1,050 by the Rosenbach 
Company. The copy of Young’s Night Thoughts, 1797, with Blake’s plates finely 
coloured by himself, fetched £580; Vistons of the Daughters of Albion, 1793, 
£540 ; and The Book of Thel, 1789, £420. 


ee interesting early books have lately been acquired by the British 
JMuseum. One of these is the Sylva Odarum of Gulielmus Hermannus, first 
edition, printed at Paris in 1497-8. This is a collection of odes which is 
notable as being the second book known to contain anything from the pen of 
Erasmus. He contributed to it the hendecasyllabics on the title-page, besides 
some other verses, Another addition is the only known copy of Jean Despautére, 
De Accentibus et Punctis, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1525. And a third is 
Le Grand Routier et Pilotage, by Pierre Gracie, or Garcie, Rouen, 1 531. This is 
one of the first books to give directions for navigating the French and British 
coasts. All early sailing books are extremely rare (presumably because, as soon 
as they were superseded by something better, they were thrown overboard) 
and the earliest edition of this one previously in the Museum is that of 1 584. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


E. M. FORSTER 
By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


ABINGER HARVEST. By E. M. Forster. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


Soo his early creative period of novel writing just before the war Mr. 
Forster has not been a very prolific writer. His books have appeared infre- 
quently, and in recent years he has dropped fiction. Yet the eighty or so articles, 
essays and reviews selected for this volume from his occasional writings of the 
last twenty-two years serve to show the continuity of his intellectual interests. 
If he does not write very much, none the less students of contemporary liter- 
ature have not ceased to be conscious of him as a living force. He does not 
waste words, and with him a few words go a long way. He may not rush into 
print (though surprisingly he may) when the news is hot, but has his say on the 
things that interest him when they have fallen into their proper place. 

He is the sort of person who could not conceivably under normal circum- 
stances be hurried. I say “under normal circumstances,” because I can imagine 
occasions when his perceptions might hasten a crisis, and then perhaps he might 
be acting before most people had realized that anything had happened. His 
manner of life demands leisure—the leisure to take things in, to see all round 
them, and be intensely aware of them—to this, busy-body activity would be 
destructive. He speaks in one of these essays of ‘“‘ a country (of the mind) where 
the will is not everything, and the braying patriots of the moment made no 
sound.” In another, where he is writing about the English character, he says 
that ‘‘ the English instinct is to do what can be done first, and to postpone the 
feeling as long as possible.’’ From which one may gather that, deep as is his 
affection for England, he is certainly not typically English ; and one remembers 
that that ‘‘ Orient ”’ which he has experienced in India, in Egypt and elsewhere 
(and is not to be confused with the flowery-mysterious Orient of Loti, still less 
with the “‘ East is East” of Kipling) has its peculiar attractions for him. Doing 
quickly is one form of activity ; feeling when it is accompanied by perception 
is another ; activity of the latter kind becomes of the greatest value when the 
imagination actively relates impressions and shows us our world sanely and 
clearly in perspective. 

To perceive things clearly—that is Mr. Forster’s power—to see them with a 
kind of artistic precision, in a fine light, without exaggeration yet without fear 
of the occasional superlative ; unconventionally, without cleverness just as 
much as without banality, intimately, and in a fearless personal way ; for there 
is no other way in which the direct impact of life at first hand can be recorded. 
The language must correspond. It is direct, easy, free from affectation, and 
choice. It lends itself readily to being a vehicle for sentiment, of which Mr. 
Forster is not the least afraid ; there are moments when he reminds us of Charles 
Lamb ; but his humour, his ironic sense, and his intellect make it unthinkable 
that he should ever be sentimental, as Lamb often was. Ae 

The range of interest covered by these essays is extraordinarily wide. He 
writes about the middle-class characteristics of English culture ; about liberty ; 
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about India. He discusses authors and literature in general. He carries himself 
back to past events, as when he writes about Gemistus Pletho. He gives us 
reflections engendered by incidents in his travels. And he successfully enters 
the region of pure fantasy, as when he writes of Mickey Mouse or addresses the 
portraits in the Royal Academy ; but there is more than fantasy in the conversa- 
tion between two Graves in Gallipoli. ‘“‘ Why,” asks the Second Grave, “ do the 
eminent men speak of ‘ our’ graves, as if they were themselves dead ? It is we, 
not they, who lie on Achi Baba.” 

On such a subject as Ibsen it is well that we should read Mr. Forster, for we 
have heard too much from the Ibsenites about everything in his later plays except 
the persistence in them of the romanticism of his earlier period. In his appre- 
ciative study of the qualities of Mr. Forrest Reid there occurs a description of the 
magical valley of the Lagan near Belfast. It seems to me to be the valley itself, 
as I remember it from long ago, with its river and no less lovely canal. In writing 
of Joseph Conrad he is rather severe. I could give an example of Conrad’s 
gruffness similar to that given by Mr. Forster ; and also of the generosity and 
charm with which he made amends when he discovered that he had been in 
error. Jane Austen’s novels Mr. Forster admires so much that he is disappointed 
with her letters. When I read the collection of letters of which he is writing I was 
not in the least disappointed ; they seemed to me to be exactly what I should 
have expected. Did Mr. Forster expect too much, or I too little ? Perhaps he 
was bound to be disappointed with the real Jane Austen, admiring her novels, 
as he does, this side idolatry. 

His book should be read slowly, if the reader would get from it all that is to be 
had. It belongs to that order of high literature where thought and feeling corres- 
pond, where all that is expressed has passed through the fine mechanism of 
sensibility, having the self-consistency of what is consistent with himself. He 
writes only when he is sure that he has something to say. The time should soon 
come when he will address himself to a major creative work—let us hope a novel— 
with this generation as his subject. 


THE RE-DISCOVERY OF ABRAHAM 
By Tue Rey. Sir EDWYN HOSKYNS 


ABRAHAM—RECENT DISCOVERIES AND HEBREW ORIGINS. By 
Sir Leonarp Woo Ley, D.Litt. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


S*: PAUL and Sir Leonard Woolley have asked the same question, ‘“‘ What 
are we to say of Abraham ?” (Rom. iv, 1, R.V.Mg.). Both have paid strict 
attention to the stories of the Patriarch recorded in the Book of Genesis, but 
neither of them supposes that the meaning of those stories is immediately 
apparent. St. Paul read them in the light of Christian faith, and Sir Leonard 
has read them on the background of what he has himself brought to light in the 
ancient city of Ur. And yet, though the theologian and the excavator see very 
ete ae in bs Bet of Abraham, on one point they agree. Neither 
. Paul nor to Sir Leonar 1 i i 
fee aicle beicc wane en Woolley was the Patriarch at any period of his 
Sir Leonard has written a very important book: more important than wi 
be recognized by those readers who, fascinated by its aithor style, ae 
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knowledge, by the steady marshalling of his arguments, by the ease of his imag- 
ination and by the confidence of his conclusions, are simply persuaded that the 
historical existence of Abraham is now an assured fact, in spite of the scepticism 
of Biblical critics; more important than those will perhaps care to admit who 
are familiar with the many historical problems that Sir Leonard has chosen to 
pass over. The importance of this book lies in the fact that it sets the history of 
Israel and the literature of the Old Testament in a new perspective. No doubt 
there are very good grounds for supposing that Abraham was a man of flesh 
and blood, a proper historical personage, and that he is therefore a proper 
subject for historical investigation. No doubt, the older critics were unduly 
sceptical when they thought of him as a tribe or as the central figure of a group of 
legends, or even as an astral-myth. But the controversy concerning the bare 
historicity of Abraham is in the last analysis a barren controversy, and even Sir 
Leonard has not set this controversy to rest. What he has done is to show that 
the stories of Abraham, that is to say, the most primitive stories in the Bible, 
reflect the laws and customs and behaviour of the age-old civilization of Ur. 


“In the twentieth century before Christ the vast plain of the Euphrates delta 
was as intensively cultivated as is to-day the delta of the Nile . . . and from its 
fruitful soil the organized industry of man won the richest harvests of the ancient 
world. . .. The boast of a Sumerian king was that he had honoured the gods, had 
overcome his enemies, had secured equal justice for his people and had built 
canals.” 


In the Book of Genesis Abraham is depicted as the heir of Sumerian culture 
and not as a Bedouin Sheikh. To prove this, Sir Leonard describes the foreign 
trade, the currency system, the laws and social conditions of the city he has 
himself excavated, and then, in the light of all this, analyses the Abraham stories. 
And they fit this background of behaviour. The question therefore arises as to 
whether it is possible any longer to accept the neat stages of Hebrew history, as 
though it begins in the desert, then moves to agriculture, then touches the 
fringe of civilization, and then is finally influenced by it or submerged in it. As 
Sir Leonard reinterprets the accessible history of the Hebrews, it begins as a 
mature, grown-up history, with a highly-developed culture behind it, not in 
front of it. Abraham is summoned out of the cultured world, he does not move 
towards it from the desert ; just as afterwards the Hebrews are brought out of 
Egypt and wander in the desert, and as centuries later St. Paul “ went away 
into Arabia” (Gal. i, 17). Sir Leonard has recovered the proper Biblical per- 
spective, and recovered it in the earliest strata of the Old Testament. _ 

In the last part of his book, Sir Leonard raises larger problems still. It is 
possible to say that in concluding his book he has given his imagination free 
scope. But it may be doubted whether that is an altogether fair statement. 
After all, the Abraham stories are religious stories written with the sense that 
the migration to Palestine inaugurated a new faith that was not idolatrous. 
Sir Leonard has tried to do justice to this aspect of the Abraham stories by 
comparing them with what he knows of the state-religion of Ur. And who after 
reading what he has to say will dare to begin the study of the religion of Israel 
with the eighth-century prophets, or will picture Amos as the true inaugurator 
of Hebrew faith. ‘“‘ Abraham’s merit lay in this, that he acknowledged the 
claims upon himself of one god only, and chose for his own the god whose 
province was the hearts and minds of men.” 
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TWO ANTHOLOGIES 


THE FABER BOOK OF MODERN VERSE. Edited by MicHaEL Roperts. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF MODERN POETRY: AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE 

LAST FORTY YEARS. Edited by R. L. Microz. Pitman. 7s. 6d. 

R. ROBERTS'S book “ is not intended to be a comprehensive anthology 

of the best poems of our age,” for it excludes several writers who seem 
to Mr. Roberts “‘ to have written good poems without having been compelled 
to make any notable development of poetic technique.”” Nevertheless he holds 
that “‘ this collection represents the most significant poetry of this age” ; and I 
think no fairminded reader would deny that statement in either of the two mean- 
ings which may be given to it; for the poems collected here are certainly 
significant of the age which produced them, and a good number are also signi 
ficant in a general poetic sense. The best known names in this anthology are 
Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot, Pound, Lawrence, Owen, Graves, Sitwell, Auden ; 
among the younger poets George Barker, Dylan Thomas and Charles Madge 
are also included. In a volume such as this, a volume pre-eminently representing 
poetry significant of the age, these poets had of course necessarily to appear. 
I think no serious objection can be made either against the other names which 
Mr. Roberts includes except for one or two; Vachel Lindsay, for instance. But 
all anthologies are open to such more or less idiosyncratic objections, and this 
one seems to me to be excellent, and likely to hold the field for a long time. 
Anybody who wants to know what has been done since 1910 by poets who have 
made some development of poetic technique cannot do better than turn to it 
for a general view. 

Mr. Roberts’s fairly long and very interesting introduction naturally takes 
the form of a justification of the various kinds of poetry included, so that the 
mind of the general reader might be prepared for their reception. This intro- 
ductory essay is admirably reasoned, and is all that could be desired on the 
appreciatory side. It is clear that the first duty of a critic is to be appreciative, 
for unless he can recognize the virtues of a poem his judgment of it is not a 
judgment at all. But once he has recognized these virtues, he cannot stop, if 
he is honest, until he has tried to estimate thein comparatively. Hopkins, Yeats, 
Eliot, Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, are all mc.ern poets ; but are the qualities 
of the second three equal to those of the first ? A short review is not a place where 
such a large question can be gone into satisfactorily, and I can only give my 
impression, which is that after Eliot poetry representative of the age became 
shallower, and that it became shallower chiefly because it no longer concerned 
itself with permanent things. It addressed itself directly to its time as if there 
had never been and could never be another time to address, and to do that was 
to turn one’s time into a sort of vacuum: one can feel this very clearly in Mr. 
Day Lewis’s poetry, and more infrequently in the poetry of Mr. Auden and 
Mr. Spender, who are much more considerable poets. Mr. Roberts himself 
expresses this attitude very well when he says: “The first important thing 
about contemporary literature is that it 2s contemporary : it is speaking to us 
and for us, here, now.” 

If that is really so, then literature is far too specialized an activity to be of 
permanent interest, for it is not concerned with lasting things but only with 
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the values of here and now, which means finally that it is shallower than it should 
be. I think any impartial admirer of Mr. Auden and Mr. Spender would admit 
after reading this book that their poetry lacks depth, in spite of its countless fine 
qualities, compared, for example, with that of Mr. Eliot or Mr. Yeats. I do not 
feel, on the other hand, that the poetry of Mr. Barker and Mr. Dylan Thomas 
lacks this quality of depth. That of Mr. Graves certainly does not; his poems 
are among the best in the book. 

Mr. Roberts’s anthology is admirable in choice and arrangement ; Mr. 
Megroz’s seems to me a complete chaos. His omissions are as incomprehensible 
as his inclusions. Among the former are Mr. Read, Mr. Pound and Wilfrid 
Owen ; among the latter Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke, Mr. W. N. Ewer and Mr. 
Horace Shipp. It is to Mr. Mégroz’s credit that he has included Mr. Edgell 
Rickword and “ Hugh MacDiarmid,” too, but the cost is too heavy. 


EDWIN MUIR 


A COMPLETE MAN 
By EDWARD GARNETT 


RUNNING ACCOMPANIMENTS. By H. W. Nevinson. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 
Meo years ago, once after struggling with my weekly review of new 

fiction for The Nation, I asked Nevinson how it was that he could turn 
out every week, with unfailing regularity, his own brilliantly-written masterly 
“‘ middle,” no matter the subject. “‘ What is your method of work ? ”’ I enquired 
curiously. And Nevinson replied that on the fateful evening he shut himself up 
at eight o’clock with a jug of cocoa and that his article was hatched out the next 
day. Cocoa ! I groaned. Cocoa would not help me, neither would port, a bottle 
of which a heroic ancestor of mine, Jeremiah Garnett, set beside him every night 
when composing his “‘ leader”? for The Manchester Guardian. “‘ And when I 
have finished the leader I have finished the bottle,” he declared. It matters little 
what these giants drink, port or cocoa, it is their brains that mock us feeble folk. 
And here is Nevinson, now eighty years old, performing the same literary feats 
in his last book, Running Accompaniments. 

The feeling is as true as ever, the tone as assured, the matter as craftily com- 
pounded of observations and reflections, recollections, and commentary, the 
whole spiced with satiric touches. It is the medley of memories, anecdotes, 
quotations and illustrations that gives Nevinson’s articles their peculiar character. 
Thus his charming essay, “‘ A Stage Army,” which opens with the action of a 
beggar in a Russian village, followed with a Greek anecdote of the delegates 
from Samos to the Spartans, and capped by Sydney Smith’s plaint“ I am worn 
down and worn out with defending Europe and protecting mankind,” and 
with Matthew Arnold’s gibe against Wordsworth’s and Sanitary Congresses’ 
unutterable dullness, tells us how the Stage Army of the Good (people) is nearly 
always composed of the same individuals, no matter what the cause of the muster 
or mobilization . . . an Army always short of numbers and short of supplies 
while the enemy confronting them is strong in the incalculable forces of custom, 
law and property. And then comes the satiric touch. “ Time after time I have 
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been present at these Army musters and reviews, and I know the startled shiver 
that passes over the audience if anyone among them attempts to introduce a 
touch of fun or irony.” This ‘‘ snapshot ” of Nevinson among the Good may 
be set beside one in the essay “‘ The Derided Age,” the Victorian, where after 
defending it as “an Age of rebellion against the appalling condition of the 
working people,” we see Nevinson dismissing his company, 1n a Cadet Battalion 
of the Queen’s, after the funeral of Queen Victoria, and gazing from Shadwell 
pierhead on the turbid Thames, hastening to the sea. And these two Sansoees 
of Nevinson symbolize, to my thinking, the figure of the Complete Man. Of 
course his abridged Autobiography, “ The Fire of Life,” supplies hundreds of 
pictures of him more arresting than the couple I have cited: but the two 
illustrate his Janus quality as a fighter in the Temples of war and peace. 

Fortunately for us and for himself, his want of brains “‘ appropriate to a 
great admiral, a great general, a great explorer, a poet, a musician, and best of 
all a great dramatist,” have compelled him to remain “on the lower plane of 
war correspondent, journalist and essayist.”’ As he says in his “ Colophon,” “ for 
energies of soul and body I have been given and taken many opportunities,” 
opportunities far more varied and adventurous indeed than any English writer 
of his day has seized. His championing of minorities and of unpopular causes, 
whether at home or in Russia, Ireland, India and Africa, has earned him wreaths 
of honour which he wears unblushingly, and in this conjunction it is interesting 
to note his statement in ‘‘ The Holy Spirit,” “ my natural weakness is tolerance, 
politeness, moderation, a judicial benevolence, or sympathetic understanding 
towards the atrocious enemy. I can even understand Hitler, and feel a stupid 
tolerance of Mussolini.” So he quotes his “ Prayer in Spring,” verses which 
conclude with the prayer that he may ever :— 


“* Speak at sword’s point with the enemy at the gate 
And with a perfect hatred hate.” 


It is this strange blend of mildness and tolerance with his ‘“‘ rage against the 
wrongs and cruelties that torment the world” that have made him both a 
journalist of genius and the Complete Man. Of course he has his limitations. 
No man can be complete without them. I remember my astonishment when he 
told me once that he found no pleasure in Fiction, even in the greatest novels, 
because the people and things recounted therein had no real existence. This 
seems paradoxical in view of his delightful little paper, ‘‘ Two Pictures, Botti- 
celli’s ‘ Venus and Mars’ and Bastien-Lepage’s ‘’The Haymakers,’ with the 
connection between ‘the eyes of Venus’ and ‘the peasant girl’s eyes.’”’ He 
tells us in “ Beauty No Comfort,” “‘ all my life I have been alive to the passion 
of beauty, whether of mountains, rivers, art or women,” and it seems strange that 
if for “ the inner light of the spirit he can turn to ‘ The Flight of the Duchess ’ 
or ‘ The Last Ride Together,’ ” he cannot find it in, say, “‘ Fathers and Child- 
ren” or ‘“‘ War and Peace.” But perhaps this blind spot in his vision has been 
lessened by the years, though we note that about the only novelist he speaks of 
and quotes is John Galsworthy. 
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PROFESSOR TEMPERLEY’S CRIMEA 
By Pror. R. W. SETON-WATSON 


ENGLAND AND THE NEAR EAST : THE CRIMEA. By Haroip 
‘TEMPERLEY. Longmans, Green and Co. 25s. net. 


qi seems almost incredible that we should have had to wait eighty years for the 
first really adequate account of the diplomatic origins of the Crimean War : 
and yet this title may be applied without exaggeration to Professor Temperley’s 
brilliant and monumental study. It is no doubt true that Kinglake’s famous 
fragment in nine volumes, and the great vogue which it owed to an attractive style, 
served asa positive obstacle to writers of his own and of the succeeding gener- 
ation. And yet even before the end of the nineteenth century, it had become 
abundantly clear that Kinglake’s History, for all its persuasive eloquence, was 
from the historical point of view nothing less than a monstrous caricature of 
the facts. In our own day something like justice has been done to the mysterious 
figure of Napoleon III, so long the bugbear of our Victorians, and his share 
in the tragedy has been reduced to its due proportions, notably by Mr. F. A. 
Simpson. Much interesting light, too, has been thrown upon the attitude of 
individual statesmen, such as Clarendon and Stratford de Redcliffe. But it has 
been reserved for Professor Temperley to stage the drama as it should be staged, 
with a full dramatis persone and an extraordinarily fair, temperate and reasoned 
estimate of individual values. Emperor, ambassador, Premier, general or 
haiduk chief—each is ushered to his right place, no longer by a biographical 
advocate, but by a master of the ceremonies who knows their every claim and 
every foible. 

The book is, however, much more than a mere diplomatic history, though it 
is based on a minute study of masses of unprinted material from hitherto 
untapped sources (notably the reports of successive Dutch Ministers to the 
Porte). Its author has far too intimate and practical a knowledge of the Near East 
ever to forget that the rivalries of the Great Powers, though always important 
and often decisive, are only one of the three main ingredients of which the 
Eastern Question is compounded. That question remains incomprehensible unless, 
simultaneously with the great game of European diplomacy, we study the inter- 
nal structure of Turkey and the long and painful process of its disintegration, 
and—no less vital—the aspirations, aims and intrigues of the submerged 
Christian races, as they slowly and painfully reassert their right to their lost 
place in the commonwealth of nations. Professor ‘Temperley’s opening chapters 
on Sultan Mahmud, that strange blend of savage and reformer, of patriot and 
degenerate, are full of vivid characterizations and enable the reader to under- 
stand why the two great efforts to ensure Turkish Reform, under the charters 
of 1839 and of 1856, were virtually foredoomed to failure, and how, according 
to a contemporary Turkish pun, the high hopes of the “ Rose Chamber ” were 
flung into the “ Dust Hole.” Chapters VII and VIII again take us to two out- 
outlying provinces of the Ottoman Empire in the ’forties and ’fifties, and reveal 
to us in detail the utter inability of the corrupt Turkish administration to cope 
with the internecine disputes of the Lebanon and with that strange feudal world 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which fate had projected from the fifteenth into the 


mid-nineteenth century. 
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Professor Temperley is scrupulously fair alike tto Tsar Nicholas on the one 
side and to Palmerston, Clarendon and Aberdeen on the other. Of Palmerston’s 
conflict with Mehemet Ali of Egypt he has much that is new to tell us, and faces 
very frankly the former’s disbelief in Suez as a new route to the East, and the 
latter’s fatal blindness to the value of seapower, which twice proved his ruin : 
but he does not perhaps do full justice to the Pasha’s desire to make friends 
with Britain, as brought out by his latest biographer, Professor Dodwell. The 
phrase, that it is “ the bold player ” who wins in the East, admirably sums up 
the whole of Palmerston’s risky game in 1840, in which Charles Napier proved 
a valiant second, with his “‘ quarrelsomeness, reckless daring and vanity.” He 
does well to remind us—a detail too often overlooked—that it was not for nothing 
that Palmerston had spent 20 strenuous years at the War Office. 

Of the tragic role of Aberdeen in the years leading up to the Crimean War 
he writes with evident sympathy, yet without trying to slur over his fatal weak- 
ness. He places in their true perspective the personal relations between Aberdeen 
and Tsar Nicholas, and the fatal manner in which the latter misunderstood the 
Russo-British understanding of 1844 and hugged the illusion that it was binding 
on successive Cabinets, and that Parliament had nothing to say. And yet in these 
days of constant personal contacts between statesmen, one is naturally tempted 
to speculate as to what might have happened if only the Tsar could have had his 
ten minutes with the British Premier, as he so ardently desired. 

There is just one direction in which he does not completely convince me, 
namely in his very able and persuasive defence of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
He is able to show, as no one has hitherto done, that Stratford simply acted on 
instructions from home and not from any sinister anti-Russian design, in separ- 
ating the question of the Holy Places from the other issues : and again that the 
appointment of Reshid Pasha as Grand Vizier, so long regarded as Stratford’s 
grand coup against the T’sar’s envoy Prince Menshikov, was really the work of 
Menshikov himself, who foolishly fancied Reshid to be Russophil ; and finally 
that the story of Palmerston and Stratford being in league to produce war is 
merely “‘a foolish legend.” He does not, however, it seems to me, allow 
sufficiently for Stratford’s domineering character, his absolute inability to get 
on either with Ministers at home (and half the Cabinet, with the Queen behind 
them, wanted him to be dismissed but dared not do it) or with fellow ambassa- 
dors, or with British sailors and soldiers, or even with his own special protégés 
among the Turks, who on occasion secretly begged London to free them of this 
intolerable incubus. On page 395 there occurs the telling phrase ‘“‘ Had Nicholas 
been weak, Aberdeen strong or Menshikov tactful, there might have been no 
war.” To this it falls to be added, “ or Stratford Stratford.” But Prof. Temperley 
has made a moving story live again, and we look forward eagerly to his second 
volume, which will tell the story of the war itself, and of the second period of 
abortive Turkish reform and Balkan national uprising. 
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WINIFRED HOLTBY’S LAST NOVEL 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
SOUTH RIDING. By Wintrrep Hotty, Collins. 8s. 6d. 
, | ‘SIME was when one asked of novels that they should be a criticism of life 


and it was as much as one could do to find one that was : now it is as 
much as one can do to find one that isn’t—with this vital difference that whereas 
life meant Heaven-and-earth-and-things-in-general, then, it now means the 
secular order, or disorder, of society. In South Riding, the secular tragedy is 
defined, complete, logical, honestly depicted, and Miss Holtby did a fine job 
of work by creating in Sarah Burton, the schoolmistress, a permanent type of the 
bloody-but-unbowed victim of the modern Fate. It is the merit, and it is a great 
merit, of South Riding, not that it is a picture of Local Government at work 
(all that should have been cut out) but that it has defined, in the most clear- 
minded way, the modern Fate. That Miss Holtby did not choose to be content 
with doing that, but wrote, also, a novel about social workers, and unsocial 
workers, in Yorkshire, so that one is so exhilarated by her enthusiasms that one 
wants, under the influence of that part of her book, to throw all books out of the 
window and go and do things, is the measure of the greatness of her heart ; and 
of her limitations as an artist. For it means that because of entirely subsidiary 
material we are distracted, as she was deflected, from the significance of the 
individual human tragedy. 

For there are really two novels here, one dealing with the activities of the 
County Council of the South Riding, and the other with the old story of a man’s 
sorrows and a woman’s loves. Miss Holtby, who was obviously much more 
interested in the wide and complicated interaction of human idealisms and 
ambitions than in the individual drama, gave that drama second place. She 
put all her warmth, gaiety, generosity, and sympathy, and her evidently more 
than normal dose of Faith, Hope and Charity into two women characters 
who were keen on making England a New Jerusalem—Sarah Burton who 
set out to build up a fine school for the South Riding and Alderman 
Emma Beddows who slaved on sub-committees for the general good. It is 
as reformers we mainly think of them, at first—women who can feel a satis- 
fying elation of triumph in getting a new hospital, a new cloakroom for the 
school or better sanitation for the parish, or in saving a promising pupil from 
the deadening monotony of life. The younger woman lives by the code of the 
old proverb, “ Take what you want, said God, take it and pay for it,” 2.e., go 
forward, cut your losses, accept responsibility, and never complain ; and she 
hands on that brisk, adventurous gospel to her students. But then the unpre- 
dictable element enters her life. She falls madly in love with Carne, the 
gentleman farmer, the traditional conservative, a man she disliked from the 
start, one of those who “ do evil in trying to do good,” and by the ravages of her 
passion and his tragic end she is brought to her knees. Yet, even then, when 
she does revise her code, it is not because the price is high but because she 
finds that we are all members one of another, and that too often others pay for 
what we take. She speaks to her students, in her new wisdom, and says, in 
effect, “‘ Question everything and everybody, for to love does not mean that 
you must deny your intelligence—and then act. The end of the novel, however, 
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is cast in such a mood of resigned melancholy that one is free to conclude that 
most people, like Sarah, will find in practice that the passionate heart does not 
ily brook the brain. 

panes is the modern conflict well defined and would that Winifred Holtby 
was content with it. The old conflict was between the conscience and the will (or 
call it desire) and men had only one loyalty to preserve ; the new conflict is between 
the passions and the intelligence—for they are well-nigh incompatible—and 
men try to serve them both as Sarah Burton tried to serve them both. (“ Take 
what you want and pay for it.”) Tragedy emerges from both the old conflict 
and the new ; the only difference is that it was not inevitable in the old and it is so 
inevitable in the new that one may well call it fatal. It is a fine subject, and I try 
to define it solely because I think it could have been far more moving, with a 
greater impact at the moment of the crash, if Miss Holtby had concentrated on 
it to the exclusion of everything else. That idealism of Sarah Burton, her vision- 
ary enthusiasm, her love of life, her belief in herself, could have been brought 
out in her work at the School, and it did not need much more to make us feel, too, 
her warmth and loving-kindness. The local government material—the secondary 
stories of Alderman Snaith and Alderman Huggins, the Sawdons, the Mitchells, 
the Hubbards, and the rest, have given us a far wider landscape, an extremely 
interesting and real background, but the test of their value to the essential 
composition of the picture is—What would they have been without Sarah 
Burton’s love-story ? 

But—one does what one can, and Winifred Holtby was, clearly, a generous 
giver who must give all the heart or none. She wrote in South Riding a book 
that is a grand picture of the life of our times, and created, incidentally, in 
Sarah Burton, a figure who must be one of the minor masterpieces of fiction. 
To have done that is to have accomplished a great deal. 


MR: KEYNES AS COPERNICUS 
By R. C. K. ENSOR 


THE GENERAL THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT, INTEREST, AND 
MONEY. By JoHN Maynarp Keynes. Macmillan. 53. 


4 ‘\HOUGH this bulky and in parts highly technical volume is published at 
a democratic price, its author’s preface almost warns off the ground any 
but the hierophants of his science. “ At this stage of the argument,” he says, 


the general public, though welcome at the debate, are only eavesdroppers at an 
attempt by an economist to bring to an issue the deep divergences of opinion 
between fellow economists which have for the time being almost destroyed the 


Pee influence of economic theory, and will, until they are resolved, continue 
to do so. 


In brief, the backbone of the book—what it must stand or fall by—is an extremely 
intricate series of technical arguments, presented in a form (not infrequently 
mathematical), which few laymen will have the capacity or the desire to follow. 
Professional economists are expected to wrangle energetically about them for a 
long time to come; for indeed they purport to effect nothing less than 
a Copernican revolution in economic thought. 

The character and consequences of this revolution will to the “ eavesdropper ” 
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become most easily apparent in the concluding chapters—particularly the last 
which gives him “ Notes on the social philosophy to which the general theory 
might lead.” The butt of the argument is thrift, as commonly conceived. 
Adam Smith wrote, ‘“What is prudence in the conduct of every private family, 
can scarce be folly in that of a great kingdom.” Mr. Keynes would persuade 
us that he was wrong ; that the classical theories of employment and production 
from Ricardo downwards have erred in their postulates; that truth (though 
but part seen and imperfectly understood) has been with the theorists of under- 
consumption—Mr. J. A. Hobson, Silvio Gesell, and their earlier fore-runners, 
Mandeville and Malthus. Major Douglas can hardly, thinks Mr. Keynes, rank 
as the equal of these pioneers ; his A + B theorem “includes much mere 
mystification ” ; he is “a private, perhaps, but not a major in the brave army 
of heretics.” Yet he “ is entitled to claim, as against some of his orthodox adver- 
saries, that he at least has not been wholly oblivious of the outstanding problems 
of our economic system.” 

The antithesis (passing over many “ifs” and “‘ buts”) is broadly this. 
According to the old theory, in which we have all been brought up, ti:> less is 
spent, the more is saved ; the more is saved, the more is invested ; the more is 
invested, the more is produced ;_ ergo, thrift means a rise in employment and 
production. According to Mr. Keynes’s theory, it is not the amount saved but 
the amount spent in consumption, that determines the amount of investment ; 
ergo, saving is bad and spending is good, from the standpoint of increasing 
employment and production. At least “‘ only in conditions of full employment is 
a low propensity to consume conducive to the growth of capital ”»—conditions 
which the classical economists postulated as normal but Mr. Keynes regards 
as quite otherwise. The argument favours the conclusion, among others, that 
“‘ in contemporary conditions the growth of wealth, so far from being dependent 
on the abstinence of the rich, as is commonly supposed, is more likely to be 
impeded by it.” 

This removes one of the chief economic arguments for large inequalities of 
wealth—viz., that the community needs savings and must look to rich men to 
make them out of their superfluity. It also removes the defence for high interest 
as an incentive to saving. Mr. Keynes lookes to a continuance and enhancement 
of the present low interest rates to a point at which rentier-interest, and with it 
“the rentier aspect of capitalism,” will disappear altogether. In his Utopia, 
which will not be Socialist, the entrepreneur will go on, though the rentier will 
have disappeared ; a divorce that to anyone who does not live solely in a theoretic 
world may not easily commend itself as plausible. The State is to be the deus 
ex machina for all monetary purposes. It will control the supply of money, so as 
to ensure that there shall be enough to maintain full employment ; it will also 
control the rates of interest, and will have the task of adjusting “ the propensity 
to consume and the inducement to invest.” That the former might sharply 
outrun the latter under the system which he visualizes, Mr. Keynes is free to 
admit ; but in terms better designed to safeguard his prophetic reputation after 
the event than to blunt his propaganda effects before it. are 

On any showing he has written a remarkable book, teeming with ideas at all 
sorts of points in the economic argument, and relating to main economic theory 
certain factors (e.g., “ liquidity preference”), which have seldom, if ever, been 
brought so fully into the analysis before. What the eavesdropper,’ eae 
will notice is that the practical policies, towards which the theory points, are al 
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of the kind which Mr. Keynes has for many years past been advocating anyhow. 
It does not altogether inspire confidence when the effect of theoretic reasoning 1s 
to justify views held before it. The abstruse plunges into close and often mathe- 
matical argument, which form, as has been said, the real feature by which this 
treatise stands or falls, would have been more impressive, had they oftener 
demonstrated results unpalatable to the demonstrator. Mr. Keynes is 
undoubtedly right in what he says about the diminished esteem felt to-day for 
economic theory. But one reason is that it has come to seem too capable of 
proving anything that the economist favours. 


THREE SHAW PLAYS 


THE SIMPLETON OF THE UNEXPECTED ISLES, THE SIX OF 
CALAIS anp THE MILLIONAIRESS. By Brrnarp SHaw. Constable 
7s. 6d. 


WO of the plays here added to the standard edition of Mr. Shaw’s works 

have already been publicly performed and discussed. The Six of Calats 
improves on Froissart, “ that absurd old snob,” by arranging the spectacle of a 
medizval soldier-monarch snarling like a savage dog and blubbering like a spoilt 
child only to be baulked of his revenge by a Philippa who is careful to ask 
nothing because she knows she will get everything. The piece proved lightly 
entertaining when it was played in Regent’s Park two years ago, and though 
modestly labelled by Mr. Shaw as an acting piece and nothing else it reads 
amusingly, subsisting merrily on the printed page without the vestige of a moral 

oint. 

: In performance The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles puzzled and 
disappointed its American and English critics. They felt that the author was 
disporting himself among the fragments of a thesis. Readers have the benefit of 
a preface in which Mr. Shaw, ranging masterfully from China to Peru, from the 
Inquisition to the ‘Tcheka, argues the need for an up-to-date vision of judgment 
as an event which in a living society occurs every day and is not the end of all 
things but the beginning of a real civilization. He has no difficulty in making 
effective play with the changes that have taken place in the operation of human 
credulity and incredulity, but the preface is disappointing in a way that perhaps 
gives a clue to the critical disappointment felt in the play itself. We may believe, 
as Mr. Shaw contends, that the ordinary vision of judgment is almost pure 
bugaboo and that we have not troubled to ask what code of law will govern the 
judgment and classify the judged as sheep or goats as the case may be. Both play 
and preface seem continually about to attempt a modern elucidation of that code, 
and we are not altogether satisfied to come to rest on the conclusion that 
“judgment is valuation. Civilizations live by their valuations. If the value is 
false, the civilization perishes.”” The piquancy of the angel who comes to separate 
the quick from the dead depends on his lack of the interest which angels usually 
have in beliefs : he is concerned only to save the social assets and to liquidate 
the social nuisances. But we cannot help suspecting him of a scale of values not 
easy to apply to a world where machines are rapidly robbing mere work of its 
moral prestige. However this may be, the discursive discussion, the scattered 
satirical comment and the topsy-turvy situations, though entertaining in them- 
selves, are an inadequate preparation for the poetic ending. 
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Certainly from the reader’s point of view, and probably from the playgoer’s 
The Millionairess is the most satisfying of these three pieces. It is an exuberant 
and witty comedy made out of the adventures of a woman who dominates 
whatever company she may be in by a sort of divine right. She has in her that 
mysterious personal force which raises and sustains the bosses of the world, a 
St. Joan, let us say, shorn of her spirituality, endowed with millions of pounds 
and set moving, in a world of lawyers, doctors and tradesmen. Her success has 
nothing much more than its amusingness to recommend it, but it may be said 
to raise the question whether those possessed of this personal power are to be 
the masters of society or its servants ; and ina lively preface Mr. Shaw discusses 
dictators old and new and concludes that we must so order our institutions that 
these natural dominators shall not oppress us, nor bequeath any of their 
precedence to their commonplace children. 


A. V. COOKMAN 


A HISTORY OF RECENT TIMES 


ENGLAND, 1870-1914. By R. C. K. Ensor. Oxford University Press. 1 5S. 
40s is a volume in the Oxford History of England, edited by Professor 
Clark. Mr. Ensor has faced an impossible task with great skill and courage, 
and, where his difficulties were unsurmountable, he has made the best of what 
was possible in a bad job. Two things make it impossible to write a volume of 
600 pages in 1935 on the England of 1870 to 1914 and fit it into an academic 
history of England from Roman times : we have forgotten too little and we know 
too little about the events of the period. Compare, for instance, Professor Ciark’s 
problem in writing the history of the fifty years ending in 1714 with that of Mr. 
Ensor’s. Time itself has sifted the events in Professor Clark’s period, scattering 
no doubt “ the poppy of oblivion ” over much that we should now like to know, 
but leaving a small and manageable residue which has survived because of its 
historical significance. Professor Clark has, too, the inestimable advantage for an 
historian of being able to look both before and after, so that what he sees instantly 
falls into historical perspective. Mr. Ensor on the other hand knows much too 
much ; he knows, for instance, and mentions things which have no historical 
significance at all; he knows all about the Small Holdings Act of 1892 and the 
composition and first performance of The Immortal Hour. I do not think that 
either of these should find mention in a 600-page history of the years 1870 to 
1914, and I feel the same about many other facts in this volume. Mr. Ensor 
thinks otherwise and he may be right, but the difficulty is that neither of us 
knows enough to know which of us is right. You have to know what comes 
after in order to know what is historically significant in what came before. ‘That 
is not, of course, to say that contemporary history cannot be written ; Thucy- 
dides proved long ago that it can ; nn an be written so that it fits into 
scheme of an Oxford History of England. 
SN eyettisleas, as ih said, Rabat bs made the best of a bad job. He has 
devised an ingenious Procrustean bed for the unwieldy mass of facts. He divides 
the forty-four years into three periods: 1870-1886, which covers the ae 
Gladstone-Disraeli hegemony and ends with the defeat of Home Rule ; i e 
1900, which covers the Salisbury-Chamberlain hegemony and ends with the 
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khaki election and the end of the Victorian era; 1900-1914, which covers the 
destruction of the Conservative Party by Balfour and Chamberlain, the struggle 
between the Liberal Government and the House of Lords, and the foreign 
policy which ended in the Great War. To each of these three periods he allots 
five chapters, the first three of which give a chronological record of events and 
the last two a critical survey or interpretation of the “ economics and institu- 
tions ” and “ the mental and social aspects.’’ Mr. Ensor is an admirable narrator 
of historical facts ; his style is clear and concise and it is amazing how much he 
contrives to pack into his pages without appearing to overload them or his 
reader’s attention. He is particularly good at dealing with the psychology of the 
great or apparently great men and with their influence upon the history of his 
period. His treatment of Gladstone is admirable, but his rapid summing up of 
minor historical characters is often equally brilliant, e.g., Northcliffe on page 
313, Edward VII on page 342, and later Sir Henry Wilson. 

His “‘ interpretation ” of facts is nearly always sound and sensible. It is per- 
haps better in its microscopic than its telescopic aspects, for Mr. Ensor does not 
help the reader very much to discover the deeper currents, particularly the econ- 
omic, which determine history. But it is full of interesting, ingenious, and some- 
times amusing judgments or speculations, e.g., the connection between a belief 
in hell and the commercial honesty of the British merchant in the nineteenth 
century and that between middle-class suburbanism and the development of 
organized games. Occasionally, as is inevitable, Mr. Ensor produces an obiter 
dictum with which we completely disagree, e.g., we cannot understand on what 
grounds he asserts (on page 381) that in the controversy between the Foreign 
Secretary and Sir Charles Eliot in 1904 the latter was “ generally acknowledged 
to be in the right.” 

LEONARD WOOLF 


MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM* 


MIRAGES. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


iS HE tales, essays or whimsy-whamsays in my little book,” declares Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, “are written from the point of view, that all 
men born of women are but brief shadows, strutting their little hour on an 
unstable stage, on which it is impossible to get firm footing, and hence are equal, 
or if the reader be a perfect democrat, each one inferior to his brother.” His 
words are addressed to our new breed of Immortals—the sedentary Empire 
Builders in Europe and elsewhere. In the subtle essay which gives title to the 
collection, Mr. Cunninghame Graham emphasizes, somewhat in the manner 
of Prospero, his philosophical attitude of mind. But this attitude is neither des- 
pairing nor ironical enough to betray him into impatience when he surveys the 
repetitive follies of mankind. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s addiction to proverbial lore and mother wit is 
significant of a stable outlook which appears to be fast disappearing. The 
wisdom and axiomatic experience of small communities in the past were not 
only a recognition of life’s brevity but a precaution against tiresome ingenuous- 
ness. Collective wisdom has vanished from the massed communities of to-day. 


* This review was written a few days before Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s death. 
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Only in business apparently is the labour-saving device of maxim respected. 
Hence the tiresomeness of our age with its nitwit speculations on human destiny. 
Meticulously enough, Mr. Cunninghame Graham defends himself against the 
possible charge that he prefers the Noble Savage. He recognizes that the 
poisoned arrow was the prototype of our poison gas. 

Possibly these stories with their exotic colour and deliberate casuality have 
little bearing on our present uncertainties, even though “ Charlie the Gaucho ” 
and “ Bibi” of Tangier show undiminished power and poise. But it is at least 
significant that all Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s stories depict the mingling of 
human beings of different races and the breaking down of ethnic barriers. He 
may find the Spanish Socialist workman rather undemonstrative, but there is a 
passionate sense of liberty in his story of a tiny mountain settlement, Casas 
Viejas, in which a stirring of ideas is crushed by brute force. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s skill in exposition is shown in Los Ninos Toreros, in which he combats 
popular English sentiment. By unobtrusive negative description, he succeeds 
in enlightening the hasty reader while assaulting his emotions. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s unshaken attitude is expressed in The Dream 
of the Magi, which is more than a mere fantasy. Here the sharp detail, the 
mingled serenity and discomfort of dreams blend unobtrusively in a parable 


of the human imagination. 
AUSTIN CLARKE 


THE LIVES OF A.LITTLE. MAN 


THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON IRVING. By Stantey T. WILLIAMs. 
Two vols. Oxford University Press. 50s. 

HIS is an immense book to dig for a rather small man in. Mr. Williams, 

who is professor of English Literature at Yale, has not hit that happy mean 
which results in a biographical study which, although published by a university 
press, would be equally suited to an ordinary publisher’s list, of which Mr. 
Hillebrand’s Edmund Kean was a recent example. To Mr. Williams, to know all 
is to tell all, and, since he has a pleasant style which is never slipshod, his large 
pair of volumes make excellent browsing, a little interfered with by the preval- 
ence of numerals which mean that further information is to be obtained in the 

at the end. ee 
mitts further to be pleaded in extenuation of the length to which Mr. Williams s 
labours have gone that Washington Irving—“ our first man of letters,” as ue 
jacket (evidently produced in America) almost sentimentally calls him—proba ly 
bulks larger in the American scene than he does in our own. “ A filigree man, 
said Hazlitt; while Miss Mitford, who did the same thing much better a couple 
of years later and therefore had the right to her opinion, summed up the Rae 
Book as “a pack of maudlin trash.” Neither of these writers got twelve an 
fifteen hundred guineas for a book out of the contemporary Mr. ae as 
Irving did with the Sketch Book’s successors, Bracebridge Hall and Tales a a 
Traveller—the first being a modified failure and the second a pronounced flop. 
The little man picked himself up again, however, and got three thousand yey 
off the same publisher (after some years’ retirement to Spain) for SH ife of 
Columbus and a not much smaller sum for The Conquest of Granada. ‘These were 
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exhaustive labours, right off the map of his easy early successes, one would 
have said; but the fact is that Lady Holland’s “ nice little man and Tom 
Moore’s bosom-companion had the power of hard work in him, and the story 
of his race against death, at the age of seventy-six, to complete the fifth volume 
of his Life of Washington, makes a good end to the book. In between, of course, 
came the four years as Minister to Spain, with ten years on either side of 
American acceptance and the regard of Emerson, Hawthorne and Lowell. A 
long way, this, to travel for the dashing New York journalist, who made a local 
reputation at nineteen. The little man, indeed, lived several lives, and if there is 
a disproportion between the importance of any of them and the length at which 
they are here studied, it is, to do his biographer justice, a disproportion of which 
he several times seems conscious. 


P,P. HOWE 


THE SPIRIT, THE FLESH AND THE DEVIL 


THE SINGING-MEN AT CASHEL. By Austin Crarke. Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d. 


R. AUSTIN CLARKE has stepped back with apparent ease into the 

Ireland of nine hundred years ago, uncovering the veil of centuries 
lightly, making the past present by releasing, not violating, the historic sense. 
No English novelist could in the same intimate way re-people the England of the 
eleventh century. Only a few European races—the Irish, the Bulgarians and the 
Serbians—have so preserved the continuity of racial tradition that a far-distant 
past remains imaginatively close to them. The raw material of legend still 
cherished by the Irish people has been used in many ways by recent writers. 
Mr. Clarke has not, as so many others have done, covered his subject with a 
cloak of modern romance and turned it into modern poetry ; nor has he merely 
waved the old magician’s wand to make airs out of air. Not that he is altogether 
free from irresistible desire to chase the mist over the hills when occasion 
tempts him ; but he pulls up after short excursions and returns to his essential 
job—to show realistically an Irish woman and a number of Irish men living in 
days when Ireland was in the grip of a Catholicism such as we cannot imagin- 
atively re-create unless we have read the theologians and the lives of the saints, 
and remember the extremities of cruelty which persisted through and after the 
Dark Ages. 

The outline of the story is comparatively simple. It tells of a great lady, 
Gormlai—the typical heroine of Irish romance—a poetess, who is three times 
married ; first, to a saintly and learned man, who welcomed marriage as afford- 
ing a supreme test of the power of saintly abstinence ; second, to a man of the 
warrior type, who regarded a wife as his chattel ; and third, to the typical hero 
of Irish romance, her heaven-sent partner. This story might be anything or 
nothing. As treated by Mr. Clarke it is an extraordinarily credible record of a 
period which fascinates because of the intensity of its beliefs—its belief 
in heaven, the angels, the saints, and salvation by grace; its belief in 
ubiquitous devils, in demons which come from hell to lure souls to damnation 
—two worlds existing side by side, the world of the flesh, which the godly must 
deny and lacerate, and the world of the spirit, which must conquer the flesh if 
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Dust cover by H. Kernorr of “ The Singing-Men 
at Cashel” by AusTIN CLARKE 


the soul is to escape perpetual torture. Mr. Clarke shows us the gracious side 
and the horrible side of this Church-ridden world. He takes us among gentle 
monks leading their ordered lives in a beautiful monastic township, pores over 
illuminated manuscripts set for reading on lecterns under austere candle-light, 
and makes us listen to cultured donnish talk, humane yet limited as academic 
talk was, then as now, by the fixed ideas of the schools. In such surroundings 
Gormlai ‘“‘ perceived the inner richness of religion and the murmur of Europe 
about her.”’ But this vision has to be made consistent with that of her husband 
abasing himself before the altar and stripping the flesh from his back in penance 
for guilty thoughts ; anchorites maddened with desire inflamed by abstinence ; 
and poets who gladly went to the devil to seek the freedom which the Church 
forbade. This fantastic war between flesh and spirit, derived, as Mr. Clarke 
omits to say, not from Christianity, but from ancient Jewry and Neoplatonist 
doctrine superimposed on paganism, was a daily reality nine hundred years ago. 
It has been depicted with extraordinary power and imagination in Mr. Clarke’s 
realistic-romantic story. 


R.A.S.-J. 
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STUDIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


FROM ROUSSEAU TO PROUST. By Havetock Ettis. Constable. 12s. 6d. 


HIS book reveals that extensive interest in aspects of French literature 

which readers of Mr. Havelock Ellis will have associated with the less 
specialized side of his work. The new collection may not impress them in the 
way Affirmations did, but it is as readable as its predecessor and more variously 
informative. It shows not only wide personal sympathy and direct contact with 
originals, men and books, but—though here a reservation or two may have to 
be made—careful reconsideration of former and present standpoints in the 
light of recent comment and criticism. One or two of the pieces are first-hand 
contributions to the kind of scholarship to which the book as a whole conforms. 
This may be described as the biographical type of literary essay. Critical 
estimates are plentiful, but the usual angle of approach is not that of the literary 
critic. Nor is it that of the psychologist. Of most of the tragic or extravagant 
figures here described, from Mme. Warens to the original of M. de Charlus, it 
is affirmed that they are “ morbid ”’ or “‘ abnormal.” Some readers may be 
disappointed to find one specimen after another slip through the hands of so 
expert a psychopathologist as the author with their labels intact, but without 
their diseases having received much attention beyond hereditary adumbrations. 
The essay on Proust has to be reached before one is offered a diagnosis. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis gives reasons why the last century ignored, as far as it 
could, its predecessor, while our own prefers the eighteenth century to the 
nineteenth. His present choice illustrates this revirement de gott. Half the book 
is devoted to eighteenth-century figures ; Rousseau fills a third. Some of the 
group of essays concerned with him definitely date, both on their author’s ad- 
mission and on their own. It is still popular and indeed proper to consider 
Rousseau as the father of Romanticism. But would contemporary specialists 
agree that the Revolution is “‘ comparatively easy to measure”? and, when 
measured, “‘ ascribe it,’’ without serious reservations, ‘‘ to Rousseau ” ? Of this 
group the essay on the “‘ Love of Wild Nature ” is the most imposing ; although 
more thana reference might be expected to Chateaubriand and Senancour among 
those who contributed to the romantic cultivation of wild scenery. 

The studies of Restif de la Breton, Besenval and Alexandre de Tilly are the 
most significant of the collection. Besenval is presented with much charm 
in what, when it first appeared, was the original introduction of this attractive 
figure to English readers. The life-story of the “ mad” Tilly makes an extra- 
ordinary tapestry of personal attitudes, vanities and affairs sentimental and 
financial, crowded on a background of intrigue and revolution. 

For all the lack of prejudice which is one of his distinctions, Mr. Havelock 
Ellis belongs too much to his time to be fond of, or even perhaps just to, Victor 
Hugo, the poet. Heretical though it will seem, one ventures to express a doubt 
whether the strange spirit that cohabited with Hugo’s intellect and character, 
emerging with the second half of Les Contemplations, will be content to lie 
under the monument of mere “ craftsmanship,” where Mr. Ellis, and indeed 
so many of us, may wish to leave Hugo for the present. 

From him we pass to the moderns. They are best introduced not by way of 
the essay on Verlaine, which is too anecdotic to be an “ approach ” to anything 
but “Le Pauvre Lélian” himself, but by the reminiscences with which the 
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book begins. Here the author evokes his first personal contacts with poets and 
critics of the Paris of Symbolist days. Among the concluding pieces there is a 
very sensitive study of Alain Fournier (perhaps the most attractive of the series) ; 
something good on Remy de Gourmont and something too good (in the reviewer's 
opinion) on that fluent master of fatal epithets, M. Henri de Régnier. 


P. MANSELL JONES 


THE SCIENCE OF LIVING 


QUESTIONS OF OUR DAY. By Havetock Exuis. John Lane. 8s. 6d. 


fs this collection of a hundred short essays Mr. Havelock Ellis discusses 
many of the diverse problems of our day. He ranges from art to the cult of 
speed, from Keyserling to cookery, from America to despair, from love to 
commufascism,” from unemployment to the Japanese kiss. If the reader 
expects novelty or challenge, he will be disappointed ; but if he seeks the fruits 
of rich experience, of sympathetic insight into opposed convictions, of a quite 
abnormally sane outlook, he will find much to his taste. Mr. Ellis disclaims the 
title of teacher, but in the past he did teach us much that we now accept 
without question. We cannot blame him if in his later writings he gives us 
no fresh revelation, or if some of his conclusions are more true than arresting. 
What we find is a series of wise judgments, and behind these we feel a definite 
personality. Here is a man who, in spite of his modesty, knows that he has 
achieved something. He faces old age not merely with resignation but with joy. 
This he can do because, though sympathetic toward the young, he is too critical 
to overlook youth’s limitations, and too receptive to ignore the special virtues of 
age. He is opposed to all exclusive loyalties. His interest is both scientific and 
artistic, and his experience in each of these spheres throws light on the other ; 
though he is more the scientist enlightened by art than the artist influenced by 
science. He is concerned not with some particular system of psychological theory 
but with the attempt to understand how people come to feel and think as they 
do, and how, being such as they observably are, they can best practise the art of 
living. 
In spite of his detachment and moderation there are some things for which 
he cares intensely. He cares that the world should become a place where all 
human beings can secure fullness of life, both in body and mind. Thus, while 
he deplores the crippling effect of unemployment and malnutrition, he has great 
hopes of the new leisure that is being forced on mankind. While he condemns 
the modern disparagement of self-discipline, he insists that “the fight for 
human freedom remains the supreme issue.”’ No doubt the ample freedom of the 
few may have to be curtailed to secure adequate freedom for the many, but the 
ideal is a “ balance of liberties.” He is, therefore, in spite of and because of his 
tolerance, opposed uncompromisingly to Fascism. But he seeks a psychological 
interpretation of Fascism, and finds three conditions essential to the establish- 
ment of the Fascist state: ‘“‘(1) a prolonged temper of national discontent or 
impotence ; (2) a potent symbol in the national past to which the nation on 
rallied ; (3) a leader who possesses the will and the energy to re-vitalize that 
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THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST 


OIL PAINT AND GREASEPAINT. Autobiography of Laura KNIGHT. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 
HIS autobiography is a relief from the drab procession of stylized and 
self-conscious ego-chronicles which have been supplementing the pages 
of Who’s Who for longer than one can remember. It is a document of life and 
achievement rather than a symposium of contacts and, above all, it is untainted 
by “art-nonsense.” As the author says: “I am thankful to have known the 
tasks and struggles of common life. . . . I am just a hard-working woman who 
longs to pierce the mystery of form and colour.” The charm of the story is 
that it is as unpretentious as those words suggest, and the simple people who 
help to enrich it, fisherfolk like the Unthanks, circus folk like the Crastons, take 
their place in the telling as easily (and even with greater effect) than such more 
familiar figures as Pavlova and Shaw. Indeed, the earlier pages in the book seem 
to emerge with more vitality than those covering the more prosperous period 
that followed the war and led to the artist’s election to the Associateship 
of the Royal Academy in 1927; an honour, which, incidentally, was long over- 
due despite the friendly efforts of A. J. Munnings. Some of the glimpses of 
Staithes and its inhabitants are masterpieces of dramatic description, and 
redeem the debt which she acknowledges to that storm-battered fishing village 
on the East Coast, where such important influences on her life were formed. 
Laura Knight writes as she has painted, with an eye for detail and with a 
precision that suggests a mind trained through arduous years to observe and 
record. Her memory is vivid—almost photographic, and, somehow, the shifting 
scenes seem to emerge to the reading eye as paintings. This Galtonic visualization 
sometimes tends to dehumanize the people, who slip imperceptibly on to canvas 
to become little more than models. But even then the painter is too much of 
an artist to lose the soul of her subject, and by a continuation of this curious 
process, although people become models, models also become people. 
It is primarily in connection with the circus that most people know Laura 
Knight, the painter; and her book shows her to be more of a “ circophil ” 
even than a “ balletomane.” “‘ Circus appeal ”’ she defines as a display of indom- 


itable courage that one sees and admires ; which makes it more easy to under-_| 
stand how the hard struggles of her early years should bring her under the — 
influence of the circus ring, and why she has been accepted by both circus people _ 


and fisherfolk, who, as she admits, are equally difficult to know intimately. 


Whether as a child living in poverty in Nottingham, a wife travelling in | 
Holland, or a successful painter making a finished and accurate five-minute | 
sketch of a dancer in Cecchetti’s class and capturing the magic of the circus | 


under the very hooves of the zebras, she is always an artist who regards the world ] 


as “ full of undiscovered beauty,” and still retains the zest for its discovery. 


CHRISTOPHER SALTMARSHE 
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A NEGLECTED NOVELIST 


‘THE RETREAT. By Forrest Rem. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


CEENTEEN years ago, Mr. E. M. Forster, anticipating on the evidence 
then available that Mr. Forrest Reid’s best work was stil! to come, remarked : 
“ But we must not expect anything ‘ new’ from him in the sense that we may 
expect it from more inquisitive writers. He does not care for fresh people or 
problems ; it is not thus that his mind works. He is always harking back to some 
lonely garden or sombre grove ”-—to the favourite images of his visions and 
dreams. Mr. Reid has perfectly obeyed Mr. Forster’s prophecy. Since that 
time he has written his best books—books that are still too little regarded, though 
they hold a place of their own in the fiction of to-day. But there was nothing 
new in them ; their single subject was one which he had already discussed many 
times. In the same year that Mr. Forster’s article was written appeared Mr. 
Reid’s novel, Pirates of the Spring, taking its title from a poem of Stevenson’s, 
which aptly expressed his own aim, and epitomized his career up to that time. 


Sing clearlier, Muse, or evermore be still, 
Sing truer or no longer sing ! 


That has been the persisting motive of Mr. Forrest Reid’s novels—to sing his 
single theme clearlier and truer ; for his theme is a personal one, the achieve- 
ment of friendship, so that his books are not merely stories for other people to 
read, but the laboriously carved steps of his own experience. 

It is therefore natural that his career has followed the lines which Mr. Forster 
anticipated, and natural still to expect repetitions not only of theme but of actual 
character. So in The Retreat we return both to the world of fantasy (which he 
has forsaken rarely, but forsook in his last novel, Brian Westby, with an experi- 
mental purpose), and also to the boy Tom, already familiar in the pages of 
Uncle Stephen ; and what is more, to a Tom who this time bears a strong 
resemblance to Denis, in the most noteworthy of Mr. Reid’s early books, The 
Bracknels. Like Denis, ‘Tom resents being called ‘‘ Skinny ” by his friends ; 
to be spared this is one of his nightly prayers among requests that include long 
trousers and hairs on his legs. That, and his longing for a perfect friend—the 
essential wish of all Mr. Reid’s heroes—are the only desires which he manages 
to make articulate. The other, stranger impulses of his adolescence are trans- 
lated into the fantasy of dreams. 

Mr. Reid is one of the most remarkable living fantasists. He has constantly 
employed fantasy as the most suitable expression of certain states ae mind— 
Denis, for example, was an Endymion, Peter in Following Darkness an cies 
at the same time concealing the “ machinery ” of his analysis by treating ae 
fantasy as objectively as possible. Most of his early “ cases Be y by 
Spring Song was a still more curious one—were youthful victims of a deat 
instinct. But Tom, though he shares with all these earlier heroes - entity: 
imagination, is a normal type; and The Retreat 1s a charming a anes 
ingenious fable of the coming of puberty. "The story moves on two p ne: i : 
real world of his home—it is some years before the opening of Unc ies ie 
and his parents are still alive—of school, and of summer-holidays ek Hie 
his very different companion, Pascoe, by the sea ; and in the pe sistibl 
the meaning of his emotions becomes visible. The real world is irresistibly 
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charming ; but the dream-world is at once charming and 4 Psy eoe colt 
de-force. Tom creates on three occasions, and under properly Mess eatie: ‘ 
stances, the perfect imaginary friend, and the nature and apie in sta mee 
this “angel”? are mysterious reflections of his own “ angel-iniancy — which, 


all unknown to himself, is falling away from him. PETER BURRA 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S LETTERS TO HIS NEPHEW. With a Preface 
by FRANK SWINNERTON. Heinemann. Ios. 6d. 


HIS book—a solid volume of very nearly 350 pages—seems at a glance to 
have all the odds against it. Despite some allegations to the contrary, no 
real evidence has ever been offered to show that Arnold Bennett was an especi- 
ally good letter-writer. He so plainly hadn’t, as such, the right kind of spon- 
taneity. He lacked fluidity and sparkle, the bubble inspiration. Perhaps because 
of his stammer, perhaps because of his upbringing, the core of his personality 
tended to be overlaid, buried deep, held within adopted surface attitudes, to 
such degree that even in his books it had to be mined for, and in some, in 
possibly the majority, barely appeared at all. It hardly needs saying that this is 
not the condition of the best letter-writing, which does demand rapid access to 
the entire personality. Moreover, for various reasons, a professional writer’s 
most interesting letters tend to be those of his aspiring and formative period, 
not of his accomplishment, and in the case of Bennett this was almost bound to 
be so, a fact in itself auguring not too well for a collection covering only his last 
twelve years (1919-1931). Yet again, they are intimate, personal, family letters, 
deriving not from community of interest but accident of blood relationship. 

All these things do very definitely limit their interest. Nevertheless in a way 
of their own they justify themselves. Distinctly they are not to be approached as 
important documents aiding deeper understanding of a Great—yes, in two or 
three novels at least a Great !—Novelist’s mind, for they are not a Writer’s 
letters at ali : only those of a Man who happened to be a Writer also. One hears a 
good deal more of physical than mental movements. _ . é 

Still, they are often amusing movements. Bennett in these years circulated 
continuously in the company of the Great and Grand. He dines with Galsworthy 
in “‘ the True Home of Seriousness, the Grove, Hampstead.” He finds George 
Robey “ a very gloomy man, with very reactionary ideas on everything. He says 
he lives absolutely alone and prefers that and is still very miserable.” He is in 
Italy when Queen Margherita dies: “According to the papers the entire 
population was wet with tears, but personally I saw not a sign of grief.” 

But it is also more than a record of the man’s activities. There does grow out 
of it all, out of the general tone of the letters rather than any single thing (or 
kind of thing) one can seize upon and quote, a sense of the man himself, a 
portrait of the Arnold Bennett known to his personal friends. Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton, who contributes a preface which is by far the best single thing in 
the book, doubts whether “ any of Bennett’s readers ever realized, as we did, 
the extraordinary charm of his personality.”” He himself vividly recreates it. 

Mr. Swinnerton on one page calls himself evasive. He is, for he persistently 
evades writing the best book on Bennett that is likely to be written. 


GEOFFREY WEST 
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THE TITAN OF REVOLUTION 


DANTON. By HERMANN WENDEL. Constable. 1 5S. 


fe ekton was an exciting personality ; and exciting also were the times in 
F which he lived. Perhaps that is why Mr. Wendel felt that he must be 
exciting too. This may explain his strange passion for notes of exclamation. 
It may also explain his anxious efforts to prevent the reader from missing 
anything through weakness of imagination. Thus, if the tocsin sounds, Mr. 
Wendel makes the situation clear to us by printing ““ Dong! Dong ! Dong!” 
‘The book’s wrapper observes that the author “ has caught not a little of Dan- 
ton’s trenchancy.” He has indeed. Also, that the book itself is “ vigorous and 
swift-footed.”” That, too, may be conceded. One might even have the nerve to 
say that here is biography at a gallop, or on the bolt. But after Mr. Wendel’s 
exploits, the fires of commonplace imagery seem ineffectual. 

Mr. Wendel seems to suppose that the dramatic power of his narrative depends 
upon the lavish usé of sensational verbiage. If he does, he is mistaken. The very 
stuff of drama is already there in the interplay of persons and events. The 
historian’s task is to give these clashing forces a clear stage with a minimum of 
scenic artifice and irrelevance, and let the tragic rigours ‘ell their own tale. But 
in this book of 375 pages and perhaps 135,000 words, arranged in five parts, all 
of them non-stop, with no chapter breaks and no pause for anything so super- 
fluous as authorities, we look almost in vain for reticence and restraint. Two 
specimens of Mr. Wendel’s modes must suffice. Danton’s first wife died: 
the macabre scene which followed at the cemetery is here described with ghastly 
and pointless sentimentality, noisy with notes of exclamation. Again, at the very 
end of the book, it is told how Danton himself was cast with others into his 
grave. “ Soon what had been Danton changed into a certain quantity of water, 
carbonic acid, and ammonia.” So farewell ; with the fortifying reflection that 
no matter is ever lost. Contrast Carlyle: “ He saved France from Brunswick ; 
he walked straight his own wild road, whither it led him. He may live for some 
generations in the memory of men.” ' 

When, however, Mr. Wendel forgets to be excited, he can write admirably. 
What could be more just than this comment ? “ It was not two armies or two 
states that faced each other at Valmy, but two epochs, two philosophies, two 
social systems.” His treatment of foreign affairs, and also of the economic 
situation in Paris, is effective. There is, indeed, much in this book to commend. 
Mr. Wendel’s Danton lives: not just the politician but the whole capacious 
man—his humanity, his careless negligences, his love of country ease, his huge 
yet disarming egotism, his stormy fervours, his strong sense, his passion ae 
France, his valiant soul. Cleverer men abounded, but the worse the crisis the 
more Danton towered. In the hour of danger, his oratory, springing from the 
depths of his being, could touch the sublime : as when, in the UnneEy eee 
of 1792, he thrilled the scared Assembly with his triple and thunderous Reventon 
of l’audace ! In him lay the power to exalt his countrymen with that et 
passion of courage which enabled France to master fate. ae che a 
produced greater statesmen, abler administrators, a u on ete 
but no greater Frenchman. Because Mr. Wendel feels this, and ena 
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THE MOST ROMANTIC MONSTER 


ALI THE LION. WittiamM Piomer. Cape. tos. 6d. 

HE career of Ali Pasha of Jannina reads like a story excluded from the 

Arabian Nights on the grounds of being too unlikely. “ ‘Thief, liar, kid- 
napper, racketeer, sadist, sensualist, terrorist, wholesale torturer, mass-murderer, 
and millionaire,” the publishers call him ; and they by no means overstate the 
case. Ali, who was to become dictator of all Albania and most of Greece, started 
life as a brigand. From the moment when the treacherous murder of a rival 
gained him the appointment of Pasha of Delvino, he never looked back. By 
dint of alternately bribing and defying the Porte, playing off Turkey, Russia, 
France and Britain against each other, he extended his power, which was not 
finally broken till his death in 1822 at the age of 81. His methods and general 
outlook in dealing with the central government are described in his own words : 


I sent some heads to Constantinople to amuse the Sultan and the people, and 
some money to his ministers, for water sleeps, but envy never sleeps. 


While always keeping his eye on the main chance, Ali was never above the 
profitable side-line. As chief inspector of roads in Rumelia, he started a racket 
which makes Chicago look merely amateurish. He employed every method of 
getting money, from simple theft to “ rigging the market ” ; he was particularly 
partial to the buying of goods cheap and selling them (forcibly) to his subjects 
at higher prices. His meanness, which was finally his undoing, was only equalled 
by the effrontery and magnificence of his methods of bribery. At the same 
time, he was a man of great personal charm, as English visitors to his court— 
Lord Byron amongst others—unwillingly testified : they came to gape at “‘ the 
most romantic monster in history”’; they went away with impressions of a 
most genial and lavish host, a man who in his youth looked noble as Apollo and 
in his old age as kindly as Father Christmas. Ali’s courage was greater even 
than his charm. Backed by his Skipetars, warriors of almost Homeric simplicity 
and hardihood, he faced dangers and ordered massacres with equal sang-froid. 

To this extraordinary character Mr. Plomer does full justice. ‘“‘ The story of 
the Dictator of Epirus,” he says, “ offers a lesson in the working of autocracy 
that may well be borne in mind.” Ali had indeed all the pathological character- 
istics of a dictator. He was superstitious, vain, cruel, credulous and suspicious 
by turns, utterly unscrupulous, a champion breaker of oaths: he was a victim 
to periodic terrors of death, which generally resulted in acts of frightful sadism : 
he had enormous appetites and a childish love of display : he derived an obscure 
satisfaction from allowing himself to be occasionally humiliated in public. Like 
other dictators, he avoided assassination by his absolute confidence in himself ; 
and because, as his biographer says, “‘ human beings are . . . so fascinated by 
the sight of great power concentrated in the hands of one of them that they will 
let him go free and even cheerfully immolate themselves to increase his free- 
dom.” 

Mr. Plomer’s genius for anecdote finds full scope here. His faculty of ironic 
juxtaposition is in the Gibbon tradition. 

Whether his historical sense is equal to his wit and tact may be questioned ; 
but he has undoubtedly written a most brilliant and absorbing book. 


C. DAY LEWIS 
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A MODERN MORALITY PLAY 


ering: ate THE WATERS. By C. Day Lewis. Hogarth Press. 5s. and 
Ios. 6d. 


M:® DAY LEWIS, in a recent pamphlet, has set forth the aims and diffi- 
i culties of the writer who is also a revolutionary. He believes that the 
poet is essentially an individualist, but sees him also as the spokesman of his 
fellow-men. The prevailing ideology of the past has been a philosophic or 
religious one, but this age is more politically minded than ever before, and he 
asserts that “‘ literature will become more concerned with the relations between 
masses and less with relations between individuals: a guide to action and 
less a commentary on action.” Mr. Day Lewis’ short morality play, written 
partly in verse and partly in declamatory prose, is certainly intended as a “ guide 
to living,” and he prefaces it with a quotation from the Communist Manifesto. 
A Chorus provides rhetorical persuasion and the figure of Noah represents the 
modern man with a social conscience ; two Voices speak for him and show 
respectively the will-to-live and “‘ the common wish for death”; three Bur- 
gesses, standing for a decaying capitalist society, try to induce Noah to temporize 
with the Flood which symbolizes the rising of the masses. But Noah’s salvation 
lies in his abandonment to the Flood, and we are shown his departure for the 
“kinder country ” that lies beyond it, accompanied by animals representing 
patience, courage, constancy, curiosity, singlemindedness, and wisdom con- 
trolled by the heart’s dictates. 

Mr. Day Lewis’ diction has always been a little swayed by contemporary 
influences, and we find here and there echoes of recent Eliot, while the sinister 
note of the Voices recalls Mr. Auden’s Witnesses ; in the compelling Choruses, 
however, Mr. Day Lewis is most splendidly himself, and although this play is. 
not intended to be acted it has a dramatic quality. In resorting to allegory Mr. 
Day Lewis is able, without hectoring or terrifying us into accepting his theories 
as Mr. Auden does, to make a sheer and emotional appeal to the imagination. 
His little play, wrought with a passionate seriousness, achieves a poetic unity ; 
so, it can please, it can move us. Whether it will advance the Revolution is for 
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THE INSULTED AND INJURED 


NEWNHAM. By Mary Acnes Hamitton. Faber and Faber. 5S. 

N 1871, Miss Anne Jemima Clough opened a house in Cambridge for five of 

those “ female governesses ”” whose plight had long disturbed the minds of 
Henry Sidgwick and his friends. It was the genesis of Newnham. the 
authorities looked upon these young women with irony and distaste sale i 
society with genuine horror. As Miss Emily Davies remarked, at that petio an 
for many years to come, “‘ the ideal presented to a young girl” was F ed e 
amiable, inoffensive, always ready to give pleasure and to be Bice é et 
curiously enough, the only respectable alternative to marneeee oF ‘s woman 
was teaching. Consequently, the girls’ schools of the time were stalte itl bbs 
“ trained ” only to be the cretinous if charming playmates of husban " ‘a : a 
not appeared ; by the wretched “ female governesses who were the failures 


of the Victorian social system. 
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Of the shock to public opinion caused by the publication of the Commission 
of Inquiry into Schools Report in 1868, the pioneers of higher education for 
women took full advantage. Emily Davies was already formulating plans for the 
establishment of a women’s college ; Jemima Clough began organizing classes 
and lectures for girls in the North of England—classes to which James Stuart, 
a young Cambridge don, lectured and took the trouble of distributing printed 
questions “to avoid the dangers of personal intercourse” as he engagingly 
put it. But the hero of the period and of Mrs. Hamilton’s story is Henry 
Sidgwick. To him more than anyone else were due the establishment of 
Newnham and the admission of women to University examinations. Here was a 
man who not only adopted the revolutionary theory of John Stuart Mill that 
women had minds but who was prepared to prove it. 

Among the other distinguished lecturers who gave special teaching to women 
were J. R. Seeley, Alfred Marshall, Henry Jackson and Professor Skeat. ‘There 
was a freshness and vitality about their new students, a genuine passion of the 
intellect, which rewarded them for their pains. The majority of the early pupils, 
as was natural, became teachers, many of them like Miss Frances Gray, with 
St. Paul’s, going out to create a new kind of school for girls. In later years, as the 
woman’s movement developed, the students of Newnham became barristers, 
doctors, writers, M.P’s, architects, public servants of every kind. 

The struggle for equal educational opportunity in Cambridge was a long and 
arduous one. In 1881, women were admitted to the Previous and Tripos 
examinations, but it was not until after the War that titular degrees were con- 
ferred upon them together with the right to attend University lectures and to 
receive instruction in the laboratories and museums. To this day, they are not 
members of the University and are consequently unrepresented on the Senate. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s admirable study is more than the history of a college. It is a 
series of striking portraits drawn against the refined, conventional, drawing-room 
background of a woman’s England sixty years ago. 


V. M..L. SCOTT 


SPAIN, 1932-1934 
THE OLIVE FIELD. By Ratu Bares. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


1 the author of Sierra and Lean Men anyone who kept a moderately 
attentive eye on current English fiction recognized a writer of considerable 
talent and still more considerable promise. Neither of these books was without 
its faults : Sierra, which was a collection of tales about Catalan peasant life, was 
somewhat diffuse and stylistically crude, and the effect of Lean Men, which 
was a novel dealing chiefly with anarchism in an industrial town, was decreased 
by a sub-plot of very conventional romance. It is no depreciation of the positive 
qualities which each of them possessed to say that their interest now is mainly 
as preliminary designs for Mr. Bates’ third work of fiction, in which promise has 
incontestably been changed into achievement. 

In The Olive Field Mr. Bates writes for the third time about Spain, of which 
he has probably a more intimate, and certainly a more useful knowledge than 
any other English novelist. The theme of the book is the influence exercised by 
politics on the lives of the Spanish workers. Three-quarters of the book are 
concerned with conditions of life in an agricultural district in Andalucia, where 
the only industry is the cultivation of olives in an almost waterless valley, and the 
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remaining section deals with the revolutionary rising which took place in the 
autumn of 1934 in the mining districts of Asturias. The country and the people 
of both areas are brilliantly described, and Mr. Bates shows the contrast between 
the relatively slow tempo of life in Andalucia, where ideas springing from 
agrarian disputes or anti-clerical feeling only gradually mature into action, and 
the more articulate atmosphere of the industrial district, where revolution 
explodes much more abruptly. With a less gifted writer, the political subject 
of the book would have produced a partisan tract, but though Mr. Bates’ 
sympathies are clearly with the workers, the pattern of the novel is never broken 
by prejudice. Because of this, and because of its wider intelligence, and its much 
greater sensitivity, it is a better book than Malraux’ La Condition Humaine, 
which in form and subject it closely resembles. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


CHINESE POETRY 


MODERN CHINESE POETRY. Translated by Harotp Acton and CH’EN 

SuHiH-Hs1anc. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

ODERN Chinese Poetry reminds me of a Technicolour travel short I saw 

recently called “ Modern Tokyo.” The American commentator pointed to 
the magnificent new buildings erected since the great earthquake. Some people, 
he said, might complain that there was little that was oriental here, little in fact 
to distinguish the scene from that of any large city in the United States. But 
despite this, the spirit of Japan still continued, though concealed in western 
forms. In the heart of Tokyo was a reminder of old Japan in the shape of an 
exclusive hotel, built by an American architect a few years ago in the ancient 
Japanese style. 

In Modern Chinese Poetry the reverse process seems to have taken place. In 
these poems the forms are distinctly reminiscent of those in other translations 
from the Chinese, those of Mr. Waley for instance ; but the spirit is not un- 
like that of western poetry as it was yesterday. an 

One of the characteristics of Mr. Waley’s translation is an impressionism 
which corresponds to ‘‘ Chinese” effects in impressionist painting. This 
element is very evident in Mr. Acton’s translation also. Is it an element common 
to Mr. Waley and Mr. Acton which we perceive, or one which is common to 
ancient and modern Chinese poetry ? 

Mr. Harold Acton is the American commentator who explains the scene. 
There is, it seems, a Chinese Browning, 2 Chinese Elia and a Chinese Punch. 
Probably there is a Chinese Lonpon Mercury too. But “the poets of the 
younger generation are more sophisticated. Mr. Pien Chih-lin has translated 
from Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Gide and Virginia Woolf. . . . -. 

The translations leave one undecided about the quality of the originals. But 
three pieces of prose in which the poets explain their views on the new and the 
old are of great interest. One of them, Lin Keng, begins by saying: “ Many 
have asked me about my opinions concerning poetry. I really should have none 
at all, because they limit one’s talent forever. But is it true that I have neh a 
single fraction of opinion about this subject ? Of course this is ag % 
Such an introduction is typically Chinese, and suggests the advantage which a 
modern Chinese poet still has over a modern western one. 

CHARLES MADGE 
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THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ART 


THE CHINESE ON THE ART OF 
PAINTING. Translations and comments. 
By Oswaxp Siren. Henri Vetch, Peiping. 
138. 6d. 

The translations and exposition of Chinese 
zsthetic writings which formed a large part 
of Professor Sirén’s Early Chinese Painting 
have been revised and expanded and the 
story carried forward into the Ming and 
later periods. The result is a continuous and 
comprehensive account, generally corrective 
of the more fantastic interpretations recently 
much in evidence. Unfortunately space has 
not been found as in the larger book for such 
concrete pieces of artistic history as Mi Fei’s 
own account of himself and his collections, 
which are often more enlightening about the 
place and meaning of painting in Chinese 
life than pages of philosophic disquisition. 

THE HORSE: ITS ACTION AND 
ANATOMY. By Lowes D. Luarp. Faber 
and Faber. 15s. 

Mr. Luard, a well-known painter of horses, 

here presents an anatomical study of the 

horse, written and illustrated by himself— 
that is to say, he dissects the animal for 
artistic and not for veterinary purposes. He 
would have delighted, though he does not 
mention, that indefatigable vivisectionist, 

Stubbs ; he will greatly interest all breeders 

and trainers and some vets; and he will 

benefit almost every sporting artist alive 

to-day who troubles to consult his pages. A 

book like this, containing the results of a 

man’s exhaustive and precise examination of 

the complexities of one form of creation, is 
peculiarly satisfying. 

ENGLISH ART AND ENGLISH 
SOCIETY. By T. Asucrorr. Peter 
Davies. 7s. 6d. 

A study of the effect of social and economic 

changes upon literature, painting, music and 

architecture in England from 1660 to 1914. 

Mr. Ashcroft has an eye for significant 

points, but his scale is so small (Restoration 

painting is covered in two pages) that he 
cannot develop his ideas in much detail. 


The main theme is the rise of the middle 
classes to the controlling position in artistic 
taste, and the crisis which faces them in the 
end. The writing is adequate, if rather heavy. 


FICTION 


THE GOLDEN VIOLET. By Josgrx 
SHEARING. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Joseph Shearing has achieved another 
tour-de-force in his particular field—the 
psychology of murder. This time, his mur- 
deress is a gentle creature of the 1830’s who 
writes pretty stories for the ladies’ papers 
and marries through boredom a Jamaican 
planter whose repressed ferocity is brilliantly 
conveyed. Angelica is innocent, shallow and 
hypocritical but not nearly as insipid as she 
seems. The hot, rich scenery of Jamaica, the 
hurricane, the native rising which are the 
background to her awakening, to her love 
affair with a fascinating quadroon and to her 
exultant poisoning of her husband have a 
vivid and terrifying quality heightened by 
the cool irony of Mr. Shearing’s style. 
PROGRESS OF STORIES. By Laura 
Riwinc. Seizin Press and Constable. 
7s. 6d. 
Miss Riding in this book of (mostly) fantastic 
disconcerting stories uses some of the methods 
of fairy-tale: the simple confidential narra- 
tive, the translation of complex social and 
moral ideas into the symbols of “‘ once upon 
a time.” But Miss Riding’s time is not once 
but now, the continuous present ; through- 
out these tales of both human beings and 
what one might call myth-characters we are_ | 
conscious of the problems of time, existence, | 
death. The stories “ progress ” from narra- 
tives of people to which some violent twist 
gives an air of extra-reality, through satirical 
fable, to something which is scarcely a story 
but a reflection on Story. Gertrude Stein’s 
edition of Hans Andersen. 
STRANGE GLORY. By L. H. Myers. | 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Myers’s new book is a melancholy 
experience, if it can be called an experience, _ 
after The Root and the Flower, which was | 
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both a remarkable synthesis of impressions 
and the reflection of a view consistently 
interesting if sometimes distasteful. This 
almost banal story concerns an heiress who 
quixotically buys a piece of Louisiana swamp- 
forest and finds her life centred in it ; ill at 
ease in her peerage home, she attaches her- 
self instead to the tedious mystic who 
inhabits the swamp and falls in love with his 
not-so-mystic son-in-law. No problems are 
genuinely posed in this study of human 
relationships, and what in the earlier books 
was seriousness becomes mere booming. 
AN ORDINARY LIFE. By Karev Capex. 
Translated by M. and R. WEaATHERALL. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Herr Capek pursues the psycho-analytical 
method of “‘ Hordubal ” and “‘ Meteor,”’ the 
first two parts of a trilogy which this book 
completes. A stationmaster writes his auto- 
biography ; at a first telling his life appears 
orderly and uneventful. But as he looks back 
other selves begin to appear; incidents 
slurred over in his original self-portrait 
become significant and he discovers in him- 
self defeated climber, poet, romantic, sen- 
sualist, hypochondriac and mystic—a 
plurality which, says Herr Capek, helps the 
individual to comprehend his fellows. 
Ingeniously and subtly composed, never 
duil. 
SO LONG TO LEARN. By 
Wa trace. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The author, herself the wife of a farmer, 
draws a convincing picture of life on a 
Suffolk farm during the post-war years of 
agricultural depression, unstable legislation, 
and the tithe war. Mary is married to an 
unimaginative Tory some years her senior, 
and falls in love with their young neighbour, 
a shell-shocked intellectual with progressive 
views. Miss Wallace brings a subtle under- 
standing to their domestic problems, but, in 
the lives of these people personal relation- 
ships have to play a second part to their love 
of the land and to the exigencies of having to 
wrest a living from it. This is a finely- 
conceived and often very moving account of 
men and women moulded by their circum- 
stances. 

IMPASSIONED PYGMIES. By KeirTH 
Winter. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. ; : 
A famous novelist, his assorted satellites, his 
two sons, one with magnetism and 
experience, the other, a boy, with beauty 
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and grace, a popular and cynical young play- 
wright, his devoted secretary, an English 
squire, his American wife, perfectly behaved, 
but with evil desires ; all these on a Spanish 
island, become impassioned and worry each 
other to death (literally). With self-respect 
and a pruning knife Mr. Winter could write 
very well indeed ; without them sentiment- 
ality gets the upper hand and he over-writes. 

FURIOUS YOUNG MAN. By I. A. R. 
Wy ig. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

A melodramatic story of the impact of 

Russian industrialism on an English Com- 

munist, an English heiress, and an English 

Empire builder. The characters have little 

reality but the gradual conflict between the 

inherent individualism of the British Com- 
munist and the passionate collectivism of 

Soviet Russia—the modification of theory by 

fact—is described with much sincerity and 

considerable insight. 

SALKA VALKA. By Hattpor Laxness. 
Translated by F. H. Lyon. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Iceland is sufficiently enterprising to give a 
state pension to its novelist, Halldor Lax- 
ness. The grant does not hinder his moral 
candour; but he is ambiguous on the 
subject of social revolution. The Icelandic 
setting will not be quite unfamiliar since the 
primitive convention is that of the Scandin- 
avian novel. Salka Valka, the wild fisher girl 
with the traditional aptitude for schooling 
seems to have been uninjured by the loose 
morals of her mother. But Salka’s own 
emotional encounters are less important than 
the hardship which her struggle for existence 
typifies. 

FRIENDLY RELATIONS. By AupRrey 
Lucas. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
A light and well-written comedy concerning 
a group of people with expectations from a 
long-lost relative who is returning from 
India. They are sadly disappointed to dis- 
cover a very poor relation indeed, and Miss 
Lucas handles the situation with a shrewd 

and pleasant touch. 

NO RETREAT. By D. J. Harv. Harrap. 
as. 6d. ae 

The effect of industrialization upon a 

primitive community is the theme of this 

first novel. Fortunately, Mr. Hall has a 

first-hand knowledge of Rumanian peasant 

life and his story of an oilfield does not 
become an abstract battle of Progress versus 
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Tradition. Petre is an excellent peasant 
character truly of the soil and is well 
contrasted with his brother, Josef, the clerk. 
But Mr. Hall’s heroine is too romantic to be 
convincing. 

MURDER AT ELSTREE. By THomas 

Burke. Longmans. 6s. 

A piece of macabre with punch-and-pistols 
thrown in. Mr. Burke has made of the 
famous murder of William Weare in 1823 a 
neat and horrible little novel in the journal- 
istic manner ; plenty of “ period,” plenty of 
“ situation,” plenty of literary and not much 
realized character. 


A HARP IN LOWNDES SQUARE. By 
RacHEL Fercuson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
A perceptive and skilfully-handled study of 
the Edwardian social background is marred 
by uncomfortably sentimental variations on 
the theme of A Sense of the Past. There 
seems to be no reason why Lowndes Square 
should not be entitled, as much as Berkeley 
Square, to its ghostly visitations ; but this 
matter of the simultaneity of past and present 
is a pitfall for writers of fiction; and Miss 
Rachel Ferguson’s haunted staircase creates 
no sense of wonder or uneasiness. She would 
have done better by her family, if she had 
let heredity account for them, without 
raising the ghost of their unhappy pre- 
decessor—and incidentally of Henry James. 


MEN AND BRETHREN. By J. G. 
Cozzens. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Twenty-four hours in the life of a very up- 
to-date New York Episcopalian clergyman, 
satisfyingly described in Mr. Cozzens’ vivid 
and purposeful style. A less good book than 
Mr. Cozzens’ S.S. San Pedro, but much 
more interesting than anything that has been 
—or perhaps could be—written about a 
contemporary English rectory. 


THE DEATH BOX. By Atexer Totstot. 
Translated from the Russian by BERNARD 
GUILBERT GUERNEY. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

More Things to Come. A Russian expatriate 
invents a ray which can cut a battleship in 
half; he also sinks a shaft deep enough to 
reach molten gold. Capitalism tries to exploit 
the inventor, but in the end becomes his 
slave ; and the new Dictator is opposed only 
by the Communists. An odd mixture of lurid 
fantasy and satire with some goodish 
imaginative extravagances but little verisim- 
ilitude. 
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THE CROATIAN SHIRT. By T. B. 
Marte. Barker. 7s. 6d. 
“ The principal export of Austria,” observes 
the hero of this novel, ‘‘is charm,” and 
readers looking for a sound, reliable brand 
will be safe with Mr. Marle. His story deals 
with Vienna during the days of the shelling 
of the Karl Marx Hof, and even the 
slaughter, seen through the eyes of an 
attractive international crook, acquires the 
standard Viennese charm. Formless, easy- 
going, slightly theatrical, very pleasant, the 
novel has at least some features in common 
with the most delightful city in the world. 
THE DARKLING PLAIN. By HaroLp 
Forp Rossetti. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
The author is a great nephew of D. G. 
Rossetti and a great-grandson of Ford 
Madox Brown. It is not surprising that he 
writes easily and, up to a point, well, but he 
does not seem to have inherited the pre- 
Raphaelite attachment to technique. The 
book is far from being an harmonious whole ; 
modern and lively and, of course, clever, it 
frequently suggests that Mr. Rossetti may 
write a good book when he has considered 
more carefully the precise effect he wishes 
to produce and, of the many alternatives, the 
best way of producing it. 
X PLUS Y. By E. F. Bozman. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
An agreeable, precious and soothingly unlife- 
like story of a young mathematician and a 
musical girl whose reactions to each other, 
to music, to mountains and to algebra pro- 
vide them with much food for thought. 
They are rescued from their spiritual uncer- 
tainties by an extremely cultivated Italian 
who speaks broken English with persistent 
charm. 
BLOW AND CLEE. By F. O. Mann. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 
On the familiar theme of the young and 
lovely child of nature, strong in loyalty but 
weak in morals, Mr. Mann has written a 
simple but not unmoving story. It is almost 
too simple; for whereas many modern 
novelists, in pursuit of “ psychology,” keep 
their characters perpetually spinning, Mr. 
Mann never turns his at all, and they remain 
in profile. 
SIXTH OF JUNE. By Stantey Hopkins. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Hopkins is one of the few American 
novelists who can be both intimate and 
objective in writing about American society. 
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Sixth of Fune deals with a day in the life of a 
Jewish family living in a small Virginian 
township. All the implications of the theme 
of the South at grips with forces alien to its 
traditions have not perhaps been fully real- 
ized, and the book to some extent lacks 

cohesion. But it can be read merely as a 

series of portraits, and taken in this way is 

both effective and enjoyable. 

THE PUMPKIN COACH. By Louis Pavt. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A young man from Samoa, sensitive to 

beauty, well-read but quite unsophisticated, 

comes to San Francisco to discover America. 

He remains a somewhat shadowy figure 

throughout all his numerous adventures, and 

the interest lies in the people that he meets, 
all of whom talk at immense length and often 
very amusingly and represent American life 
from different angles. Mr. Paul is too prone 

to flamboyant writing, but he has produced a 

lively and original first novel. 

MODERN STORIES OF THE OPEN 
AIR. Edited by Joun HaprieLp. Dent. 
6s. 

A well-chosen anthology designed to repre- 

sent man’s life out-of-doors in all its variety. 

A few of the tales seem to have been selected 

merely for their subject-matter, but on the 

whole a high standard has been maintained 
and the list of twenty-two authors includes 

Conrad, W. H. Hudson, Mary Webb, D. H. 

Lawrence, H. E. Bates and Siegfried Sas- 

soon. 

DR. MORATH. By Max Rene HeEsse. 
Translated by Epwarp CRANKSHAW. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Romantic intrigue and the operation table 
made a brief appearance recently in the 
American film world. That rather sensa- 
tional admixture cannot be considered tvo 
fantastic if the documentation of this German 
novel of hospital life in South America 1s 
correct. Professional rivalry, greed, under- 
hand intrigues in which patients, their 
relatives and patrons take part—all horrify 
the young idealistic Dr. Morath. But despite 
its longueurs, the book has a morbid attrac- 
tion, and we watch the unconscious victim- 
ization of the hero. 

PRIVATE STARS. By Prrer STUCLEY. 
Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. L 

The hero of this advisedly Socialist novel is 

a young man from the leisured classes who 

goes to work in a settlement in a Welsh 
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mining district, and the author is concerned 
to contrast the life of London’s smart-set 
with that of the unemployed. Mr. Stucley 
writes with all the ardour, and, alas, the 
naiveté of youth; but if his Londoners are 
somewhat caricatured, he succeeds in con- 
veying something of the pathos of the lives 
of the poor. 


THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. By Hyatmar 
BERGMAN. Translated from the Swedish 
by EtizaBeTH Spricce and CLAUDE 
Napier. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The late Hjalmar Bergman was one of the 

best known of the Swedish novelists. But 

this story is not typical of his regionalist 
work. Rather it illustrates the dubious 
influence of psycho-analysis. Mrs. Ingeborg 

Balzar, the proprietress of a big drapery 

business, is an excellent character and her 

clash with grown son and daughter is con- 
vincing. Less convincing are her reactions 
towards her future son-in-law for they are 
narrowly pressed into a framework of 

Freudian theory. Events culminate in one of 

those continental tragedies that are more 

embarrassing than moving. 


FICTION (DETECTIVE) 


THOU SHELL OF DEATH. By Nicuotas 
BLAKE. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

More elaborate in plot than the versatile 
author’s first excursion into literary crime, 
and not so agreeably lifelike in setting. 
Mr. Nicholas Blake, whose personality is 
wearing holes in his disguise, is not so happy 
in suggesting the jerky talk and aimless 
comings and goings of a fashionable week- 
end party at an English country house, as 
he was in evoking the atmosphere of a public 
school with the give-and-take of boys and 
the private opinions of masters. However, 
the house-party is luckily enlivened by the 
inclusion of a classical don, whose cynical 
badinage has engagingly authentic echoes. 
As for the hero, an Irish air ace with 
the mask of an Assyrian King, and the 
small stature and frail appearance of the 
approved twentieth century genius-adven- 
turer, he is so literary that he leaves a tag 
from one of the lesser-known Elizabethan 
dramatists as a clue to the manner of his 
early death—a mean trick to play on the 
survivors of a week-end house-party. 
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THE LOSS OF THE JANE VOSPER. 


By Freeman Mixts Crorts. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 
That old and valued public servant, 


Inspector French, dogged and persevering as 
ever, has a double problem to solve—sabot- 
age on the high seas, and the subsequent 
disappearance of a colleague retained by the 
Shipping Insurance Company. It must be 
nearly twenty years since French’s creator 
first called him in to handle the historic 
affair of “‘ The Cask,”’ but his powers are 
unimpaired, though his distinguishing 
characteristics may be a shade accentuated. 
The sinking of the doomed ship gives Mr. 
Mills Crofts a chance to show matured 
powers as a descriptive writer. 

FLOWERS FOR THE JUDGE. By Mar- 
GERY ALLINGHAM. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
A detective story to unbend the mind of the 
most harassed business man or politician, 
or assist the recovery of the most determined 
invalid. Miss Margery Allingham, who used 
to run a little wild but has lately subdued her 
Wild West tendencies, now has an almost 
perfect bedside manner: deft and lively in 
narrative ; original but not over-ingenious 
in plot ; and with all this liveliness, a Gals- 
worthian thoroughness in presenting the 
firm of Barnabas in whose decorous publish- 
ing house the action centres, and establish- 
ing their family tree. Her handling of crime 
is, in fact, so resourceful and persuasive, that 
she should be retained by the State, in times 
of national depression, to produce a steady 
supply of detective fiction, and given a 
pted-d-terre in Vine Street, and a study in 

the Tower. 

MURDER AT 28.10. By Newron GAYLe. 

Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Hurricane without and stealthy murder 
within ; and instead of the familiar device 
of the plan of the stricken house, barometric 
charts, furnished by the Weather Bureau 
of the U.S.A. to mark the violent progress 
and ominous pauses of Mr. Newton Gayle’s 
uncommon story. Puerto Rico is the vigor- 
ously-presented scene, and 28.10 the baro- 
meter reading at the critical hour. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE SILVER FLEECE. An Autobio- 
graphy by Rosert Co tis. Nelson. 15s. 
Dr. Collis might well have called his auto- 
biography The Silver Spoon. Reared happily 
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in Ireland in lovely surroundings ; educated 
at Rugby, where his prowess on the rugby 
field made life easy for him ; old enough to 


feel all the excitements of preparations for ||) 


war, young enough just to escape its horrors; 


a Cambridge blue ; twice invited to America, | | 
where he enjoyed American hospitality to the || 


full; a successful physician; an Inter- 
national rugger player; and blessed with a 
keen, sane, balanced, eager mind that does 
not dint his native sensibilities, he has 
written a book full of intelligence and feeling. 
It is more than an autobiography, it is the 
distillation of many experiences and to read 
it is like making a friend. 

WORDSWORTH. By Peter Burra. Great 

Lives Series. Duckworth. 2s. 


This short biography (it contains less than i 


150 small pages) is well written and attract- 
ive. Mr. Burra is closely in sympathy with 


his subject, and succeeds, without extrava- | 


gant language, in creating a picture of a 
great spirit. He makes, naturally, much use 
of the autobiographical poems, and blends 
frequent quotations skilfully into his narra- 
tive—thereby constantly reminding the 
reader of Wordsworth’s quality as a poet. 


Rightly, the emphasis of the book is upon ||) 


the earlier career; yet one wishes that Mr. 

Burra could have devoted more than his 

one rather hasty final chapter to Words- 

worth’s last thirty-four years. 

ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 
By Count Corti. Thornton Butterworth. 
18s. 

An authoritative Life of a woman about 


whom much that lacked authority has been | 
written. Stiff and a little dull in manner, the || 


book is fair and frank within the limits of 

good breeding. It is within those limits a 

real contribution to Habsburg history in 

modern times. The vivid, unhappy woman 
whose Life it is takes on a real humanity— 
none the less real for her inability to see the 

Italian Risorgimento as more than an injus- 

tice to her royal relations. 

THINGS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By C. A. Atincton. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 12s. 6d. 

Marlborough, Oxford, Shrewsbury and Eton 

are the scenes of these reminiscences, but 

the foreground is entirely taken up with 
anecdotes ; it is rather a “‘ stream of anecdot- 
alism ” that provides the continuity of the 
book, than the linked passage of life. Conse- 
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ROGER CASEMENT 


EXPRESS 


TO THE EAST CROATIAN SHIRT 


A. den Doolaard 
7/6 net 


“I found it one of the most exciting novels 
I have ever read.”’ 
BURTON OBSERVER 


T. B. Marle 


7/6 net 


““... very amusing and revealing story... . 
not wanting in a sense of sober realities or 
in sympathy. TIMES. 


AMERICA CAME MY WAY 


Sir Anthony Jenkinson 
INustrated. 10/6 net 


“It will be a long time before a better book than this is 
written on the United States.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


BARKER 
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MATTER, MYTH 
and SPIRIT 


by DOROTHEA CHAPLIN 


PREFACE BY SIR GRAFTON ELLIOT SMITH 


“Mrs. Chaplin has reaped a rich harvest.””— 
Times. ‘‘This work is packed with erudi- 
tion.”’—TIllustrated London News. ‘A volume 
of absorbing interest.’”—Scotsman. ‘“‘ Most 
commendable, and convinces the reader that 
her case is worthy of consideration and 
respect.—Quarterly Review. 


8/6 net 
With 15 Illustrations 


RIDER & CO. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, E.C.4 
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“There is no truer guide to the poets than Mr. R. L. Mégroz.”” 
—PUBLIC OPINION 


A TREASURY 
OF 
MODERN POETRY 


An Anthology of the Last Forty Years 
Edited by R. L. MEGROZ 


This is probably the most comprehensive 
selection of modern copyright verseyet published. 
It contains no fewer than 213 poems by 69 
different poets, and incorporates not only such 
names as W. H. Davies, W. B. Yeats, and T. S. 
Eliot, but also many lesser-known writers whose 
work deserves to be more widely appreciated. 
The book is also remarkable amongst antho- 
logies for its inclusion of longer pieces. It 
should be read by all who wish to know 
where modern poetry is leading us. 263 pp. 


7/6 net 


Order from a bookseller, or direct from 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 
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quently it is a lively, but not a very clear, 
picture of our educationalist’s career which 
emerges, and the problems involved are 
not very earnestly examined. Dr. Alington 
is, of course, no radical reformer; he 
appreciates the machine as it stands, and his 
zeal is all directed towards better efficiency, 
as he interprets it, within the existing frame- 
work. This book, with its wide variety of 
topics, must be regarded as one of the 
lighter episodes in Dr. Alington’s literary 
work. 

ROBESPIERRE. By G. J. Renter. Peter 
Davies. 5s. 

The theme of Robespierre has an actuality 

for us which tends to make any new study 

of him something more than merely histor- 
ical. Dr. Renier, whose re-telling of the 

story is suggestive, if over-simple, makes a 

clear analysis of Totalitarianism, noting the 

easy compromises which minds that dwell 
in the absolute manage to effect. To-day, 
more than ever, we know how Public 

Liberty may become a yoke to which the 

individual must bow. 

GIBBON. By R. B. Mowat. Barker. tos. 

A readable account of Gibbon’s life, straight- 

forwardly written at not too great a length. 

The constantly changing scene—Putney, 

Oxford, Lausanne, the Hampshire Militia, 

further continental travel, the House of 

Commons, Lausanne once more, and the 

final return to London—gives the story 

(quite apart from its interest as the bio- 

graphy of a great writer) variety both of 

incident and character. The author’s aim is 
primarily to draw a picture of Gibbon the 
man, not of his age. 

GEORGE V. By ArtHur Bryant. Peter 
Davies. 5s. 

Mr. Bryant gives in flawless obituary style 

an outline study of the late King which has 

biographical form but leans rather to the 
character sketch. Its merit and its fault is 
that scarcely anyone could possibly take 
exception to anything in it. To sustain eulogy 
to book-length with no taint whatever even 
of the mildest criticism, and still to preserve 
individuality, is a task baffling even Mr. 

Bryant’s familiar skill. 

KING EDWARD VII AND SOME 
OTHER FIGURES. By The Hon. 
es ERSKINE OF Marr. Dent. 

s. 6d. 


A small volume presenting in a curiously 
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laborious prose brief studies of eight men— 


Edward VII, Gladstone, Redmond, Asquith, || 


Parnell, Lord Granville, Balfour and Lord 
Rosebery, most if not all of whom the | 
author seems to find less “great” than 
popular reputation suggests. He knew them | 
all, and writes of his personal contacts, but 
the accounts are general rather than intimate. 
MOLLY LEPELL, LADY HERVEY. By | 
Dorotuy Marcaret Stuart. Harrap. 
15s. 
The pretty name of Molly Lepell often 
occurs in the letters and light verse during 
the age of Pope. Gay wrote of ‘“ Youth’s |} 
youngest daughter, sweet Lepell,” and in || 
later years she corresponded with Lord || 
Holland and with Horace Walpole, who | 
dedicated to her his Anecdotes of Painting. 
As a young girl she became a Maid of 
Honour to Caroline of Anspach, and after- 
wards married that rather unlikeable char- 
acter, Lord Hervey. Some unpublished 
matevial from Ickworth, Holland House, and 
elsewhere is included in this memoir, which 
will appeal to those interested in the social 
chronicles of the eighteenth century. 
WASSMUSS. By CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 
Longmans. tos. 6d. 
To students of the literature of travel in the 
lands of Islam, few names are better known 
than that of the late Sir Mark Sykes. In this 
study of the German Consul and romantic, 
Wassmuss, who put his whole energies into 
the task of raising anti-British feeling in the 
Middle East during the World War, Mr. 
Christopher Sykes worthily follows in his 
father’s footsteps. The career of Wassmuss 
was at once dazzling and pathetic. Here was 
no hectoring, bullying Prussian, seeking to 
bend the nomads ruthlessly to the ends of 
Potsdam, but one who really loved them, 
yet in the end met with nothing but in- 
gratitude. Mr. Sykes writes well and frankly. 
THE REIGN OF CHARLES V. 1516- 
1558. By W. L. McEtwer. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 
Mr. McElwee makes no pretence of throw- 
ing any vivid new light on the Emperor. 
His aim is to present, in a reasonably brief 
(240 pages) form, the difficulties and detours 
of a man who was called upon, before he 
was twenty, to be a League of unwillingly- 
yoked Nations. Charles had neither the 
ability nor the wish to shine with the brilli- 
ance of his contemporaries, Henry VIII 
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** This is certainly the finest novel on modern Germany | have read.’’ 
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and Francis I; nor had he the time if his 

immense heritage was to be held together. 

Mr. McElwee’s sound and straightforward 

work does just what it sets out to do. 

HITLER. By Konrap Heren. Constable. 
10S. 

Though uncomfortably written, this is a 

valuable account of Hitler, for it helps to 

make clear why such a character should now 
speak for Germany. The accounts of the 

Munich Putsch and of the bewildering 

intrigues inside the Nazi Party are detailed 

and convincing, though an occasional refer- 
ence to sources would have been invaluable. 

The chapter on Hitler’s sex life should have 

been finished or not begun. This is the 

fullest biography published in English. 

THE LAST OF THE EMPRESSES. By 
DANTELE Varé. Murray. 15s. 

A book of palace intrigue in the Court of 

the Dowager Empress Tzu-Hsi, last power- 

ful ruler of the Manchu dynasty. The author 
was Italian Minister in Pekin and he has 
collected, pleasantly enough, gossip and fact 
and legend to make an interesting picture of 
this beautiful, charming, and unscrupulous 

Empress. In this portrait painting such a 

sentence as “ The history of China was 

altered to avenge a eunuch’s death” is 
forgivable. 

LETTERS FROM INDIA, 1829-1832. 
FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF VICTOR 
JACQUEMONT. Translated by CATHERINE 
ALISON PuiLLips. Macmillan. 21s. 

From 1829 to his death in 1832 Jacquemont 

was employed by the Paris Jardin des Plantes 

as travelling naturalist in India; his explor- 
ations took him through Central and North- 
ern India, to the Punjab, Kashmir and the 
borders of Tibet. He visited territories at the 
time barred to most Europeans. His impres- 
sions of English and Indian personalities are 
lively and his letters with their reflections on 

the country and the problem of ruling it are a 

valuable historical document. 

MOHAMMED. By Tor Anoraeg. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

A vast amount of preparatory work must 

be done before any life of Mohammed can be 

fully appreciated ; and this Tor Andrae gives 
us in a reasonably digestible form. The 
author of The Origins of Islam and of Christi- 
anity and Mystikens Psykologi can be trusted 
to separate the wheat from the chaff among 
the various theories of Arabian civilization 
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before giving us his conclusions ; but the 


method he has created for understanding the | 


Prophet’s mind may be questioned. 
JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE: 


IMPERIAL IDEALIST. By Amos AscH- | 


BACH ETTINGER. Oxford University Press. 
15S. 
The fullest Life that has yet appeared, and 
probably definitive, of General Oglethorpe 
(1696-1785), of Jacobite upbringing, a 
pioneer of philanthropy, founder of the 
state of Georgia, and in old age the friend 


of Dr. Johnson and Boswell. Immense | 


research has gone to this volume, in which 
every reference seems to have been gleaned. 
THE BASTILLE FALLS. By J. B. 
Morton. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Morton has read and written eagerly. 
His persons and events have the actuality of 
journalism at its freshest, but though he is 
lively he does not dress his history as fiction. 
If he adds nothing new to the often-told tale, 
he gives it all its human values and glances 
at its further implications. And his detached 
studies of its persons revive and clear one’s 
memory of them. 


LITERARY 


THE ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE. By 
GerorcE PUTTENHAM. Edited by GLapys 
Doiwce WiLLcock and ALICE WALKER. 
Cambridge University Press. 21s. 

This is the first full reprint of one of the 


principal works of Elizabethan literary | 
criticism since Professor Arber’s edition of | 


1869, Mr. Laurie Magnus having confined 


himself to a portion of it in his Documents | 


Illustrating Elizabethan Poetry of 1906. 
Puttenham is unlikely to lose his interest for 
students as one of the earliest and most 
comprehensive treatises of the kind in the 
English language, and the present text is 
all that modern standards in such matters 
could demand. In an introduction of a 
hundred pages the editors do much to 
identify the personality of an author who 
has hitherto been elusive, and their appen- 
dixes on sources and textual variants are 
followed by an admirable index. 

THE JACOBEAN DRAMA. By U. M. 

ELLis-FERMoR. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

It is the merit of Miss Ellis-Fermor’s studies 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries that they 
constantly cause the reader to turn to the 
original texts to check the relevance of the 
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Biography 


Oil Paint and Grease Paint 
The Autobiography of 
DAME LAURA KNIGHT 


“Tt is a book which it has been a joy to read and one 
feels it has been no less a joy to write.” 
HOWARD SPRING in the Evening Standard 
“T expect probably to read six autobiographies as good 
during the year; BUT NOT ONE BETTER.” 
John o’ London's Weekly 
48 Plates. 21s. net 


George the Third 
by J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES 


“A very attractive essay showing that Mr. Davies 
has the gift of writing history.” 
Times Literary Supplement 
“Here is an acceptable estimate of a sovereign who 
has been variously estimated by earlier historians.” 
East Anglian Times 
Illustrated 21s. net 


The Virgin of Skalholt Fiction. 


by GUDMUNDUR KAMBAN 


“It is a beautiful story told with an exceptional art.” 
Times Literary Supplement 
“This full-blooded romance stands among recent novels 
in a class quite by itself.” Daily Mail 
8s. 6d. net 
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A New Novel by 


Kings of Merry England 
by PHILIP LINDSAY 


““And excellent it is ... . swift and informative 
reading.” HOWARD SPRING in The Evening Standard 
“ All his portrait painting is vividly done.” 
Sunday Times 
20 Plates. 18s. net 


Memorials of the Military Life 
by THOMAS WASHINGTON METCALFE 


No modern author has been more unanimously 
acclaimed by the critics as a writer in the great tradition 
of the classics than Thomas Washington Metcalfe who 
wrote Alloysius O’Callaghan and Port of Heaven. Here is 
his new book, the work of a man who is not only a keen 
observer of humanity but has love and understanding for 
his fellows. There are striking sketches, delicious anec- 
dotes and aspects of a varied and interesting career 
which make this a really great book. 


10s. 6d. net 


The Green Lion 
by FRANCIS HACKETT 


‘‘Mr. Hackett is an excellent story teller.’ The Times 
‘‘A delightful story.” L. P. Hartiey in The Observer 


7s. 6d. net 
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VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 
of “Anna Lombard ”’ (six million copies sold) 


‘“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking: in 
the House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in “The Times or 
June 8th, said: ‘Il have been reading a very extraordinary book this 
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points which she raises. She advances no 
particularly novel theories, but she has 
obviously both the dramatists and their 
critics at her fingers’ ends, and her surveys 
are all sound, exact, and balanced. Her 
industry is best rewarded in the chapter on 

Ford, which is a very competent piece of 

work indeed. 

THE CHINESE WRITTEN CHAR- 
ACTER. By Ernest FENELLOsA. Stanley 
Nott. 5s. 

Starting from the question—How can verse, 

a time-art based on impressions of sound, 

assimilate pictorial symbols such as the 

Chinese ?—this essay digs deep into the 

roots of poetry and the study of language. 

“ All truth is the transference of power,” 

Fenellosa argues: all words are based on a 

verbal notion, on the idea of activity: 

neither words nor even sentences are really 
self-contained: “relations are more real 
and more important than the things which 
they relate.” Written thirty years ago, this 
essay shows on every page a mind of remark- 
able originality and of impressive authority. 

There is enough material here and ideas for 

a whole theory of zsthetics. 

A PICKWICK PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
From the Pens of Divers Admirers of the 
Illustrious Members of the Pickwick Club, 
their Friends and Enemies. Illustrated. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

This collection of sixteen essays is issued at 
the centenary of Pickwick by its original 
publishers. Fittingly, too, for it was Edward 
Chapman “who conceived the character 
and temperament ” of Samuel Pickwick, and 
it was the firm’s reader who suggested 
Dickens as the man to write the book. Mr. 
Alfred Noyes has the honour of appreciating 
Pickwick himself, and Mr. Ralph Straus 
tackles Winkle. Mr. John Betjeman writes 
of Sam Weller, whose father falls to the lot 
of one who has often impersonated him, Mr. 
Bransby Williams. Mr. A. G. Macdonell 
contributes a technical elucidation of the 
cricket match, and Mr. James Agate, pro- 
testing that “there are no minor characters 
in Pickwick,” proceeds to discuss them. An 
entertaining tribute. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES. Dent. 53s. 

The new additions to Dent’s Double Volumes 

series contain Browning’s Poems and Plays, 

1833-1864, Shakespeare’s Comedies and 
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Tragedies, and this amalgamation of two 
Everyman volumes. Among the 36 English 
stories are examples of the work of the last 
six centuries; the 20 American tales were 
all written in the nineteenth century, or in 
the early years of the twentieth. Five living 
authors are represented. The volume should 
be useful to the student of literary history 
and technique, but Kipling and Frank Harris 
are only two of the serious omissions. 

WORDS FOR TO-NIGHT. By GeorGE 

Bucuanan. Constable. 5s. 

This random diary of London impressions, 

brief meditations and encounters among 

people and books is a sequel to Passage 
through the Present. The aphorisms are 
neither too witty nor too grave. But Mr. 

Buchanan does succeed in expressing the 

attitude of a young writer towards a modern 

environment which is both stimulating and 
spiritually oppressive. 

LUCRETIUS, POET AND PHILOSO- 
PHER. By E. E. Syxes. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 7s. 6d. 

A useful companion for the student. Mr. 

Sykes estimates the position of Lucretius as 

a poet (need he protest so much ?), devotes 

a chapter to Epicurus, a chapter to the 

Epicureans, a chapter to Lucretius’ life, and 

then analyses the thought of the De Rerum 

Natura. It is a straightforward conventional 

study, not too technical, but scholarly and 

with full references. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF HENRI 
FREDERIC AMIEL. Translated by 
Van Wyck Brooxs and CHarLEs VAN 
Wycx Brooks. Introduction by BERNARD 
Bouvier. Macmillan. 153. 

“ The ‘ Journal Intime ’ is the cage in which 

we keep this fox that is devouring our 

heart.” Amiel’s great confessions have a 

strange tortured quality; often too they 

have a noble rationality ; both qualities are 
brought out in the present volume—a trans- 
lation of the much-enlarged 1922 edition 

(Dr. Bouvier’s). 

AMERICA CAME MY WAY. By Sir 
ANTHONY JENKINSON. Barker. tos. 6d. 
The author rambled widely, from New York 
and Washington across the continent to 
Hollywood, and south to New Orleans and 
Florida. He met Franklyn Roosevelt, Upton 
Sinclair, Walt Disney, the late Huey Long 
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BERNARD SHAW 


The Simpleton of the Unexpected isles 
with a Preface 


The Six of Calais 7/6 The Millionairess 
with a short Prefatory Sanat with a Preface 


SIR CHARLES HOLM mis reminiscences 


Self and Partners (mostly self) 
being the reminiscences of C. J. Holmes Hlustrated 18/- 


Manchester Guardian: ‘ This autobiography must have been written by one of the most 
unaffectedly charming of men. .... Sir Charles has shrewd comments to make on the many 
men with whom he has come into contact; and much fascinating gossip about the game of 
hunting and purchasing treasures for the National Gallery.” 


HAROLD FORD ROSSETTI 


The Darkling Plain : a novel 7/6 net 


A. G, MACDONELL (Observer): ‘‘ Mr. Rossetti’s language is straightforward and staccato and 
hard. The characters never become puppets in their creator’s hands. They are all vigorous 
and real. This is a first novel of merit.” 

Mr. Rossetti is great nephew of Dante Gabriel and great grandson of Ford Madox Brown 


PAUL BLOOMFIELD 7/6 net 


Half the Battle : Harrow, Oxford, London 


Mr. Bloomfield in August, 1914, was fifteen, and at Harrow. He is neither too young to be 
out of touch with his elders, nor too old to misunderstand his juniors. It is a position which 
makes for tolerance and sanity of judgment; this is a book about real life and real people, 
viewed with sensitive understanding and wise humour. 


GEORGE BUCHANAN 


Words for To-night : a Journal a: tees 

Times: ‘‘ Mr. Buchanan combines the gift of vivid descriptive writing and swift detail with 

the power of translating his experiences into grave or gay axlom.. . Here are amusing or seni 
ficant anecdotes, concise pen-pictures and reflections which, read to-night, will be remembere 


to-morrow.” 


ROBERT NATHAN » author of Road of Ages 


Selected Poems 3 /- 


JAMES BRIDIE 
Storm in a Teacup wrappers 2/6 cloth 3/6 
(adaptation from Bruno Frank, now running in London) 
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and many others. He also attended the 
Hauptmann trial circus. His newest and 
most terrifying chapter is that on Walter 
Winchell. 
ENTER MUSSOLINI. By Emiio Lussv. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
A barrister, a Member of Parliament, an 
officer who fought with conspicuous bravery 
in the war, an open and fearless opponent 
of Mussolini, one of the few who have 
escaped from the concentration camp on 
Lipari, Signor Lussu speaks with real 
authority ; his quiet, ironical style is excel- 
lent, his moderation convincing, his evidence 
personal. This book is not only a critical 
description of the conditions which led to 
Fascism, and of Fascism itself: it is an 
adventure story and a work of art as well. 
ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS. Being 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature. Edited by the Eart or LYTTON. 
Milford: Oxford University Press. 7s. 
Last year’s bag of R.S.L. includes Canon 
Anthony Deane on Mark Twain, Mrs. 
Arthur Long (“ Marjorie Bowen”) on 
Guillaume Thomas Raynal, Professor Nichol 
Smith on Swift (was Swift religious ?) and 
Mr. St. John Ervine on Noel Coward (Mr. 
Coward as representative of his own times). 
It is pleasant to find a paper by Mr. N. Hardy 


Wallis on that neglected poet James 
Thomson and his “City of Dreadful 
Night.” 


WATERS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By 
A. Voronsky. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
When a book is described, as this is, as an 
autobiographical historical novel, it is hard 
to decide whether the incidents are intended 
to be fact or fiction. In this case they are 
probably entirely fact—allowing for varia- 
tions in conversation. It is a story of the life 
of a young revolutionary in Russia between 
1g05 and 1912, full of incident, Lenin and 
other personalities, and “ colour.” Though 
it reads unmistakably as a translation from 
the Russian, it moves quickly, and throws 
light on the intensity of Bolshevik political 
training. 
CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
Part I. German-English. Cassell. 6s. 
A revised and enlarged edition of Prof. Karl 
Breul’s dictionary first published in 1909. 
In this edition, revised by J. Heron Lepper 
and Rudolph Kottenhahn, special attention 
has been given to pronunciation ; each word 
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is accompanied by its phonetic transcription ; 
a few pages are devoted to general rules. 


POETRY 


CALL TO THE SWAN. By L. A. G. 
Stronc. Hamish Hamilton. §s. 

Mr. Strong’s poems are for the most part 
slight and personal records of personal 
experiences, written with verbal economy 
and emotional compactness. His sensibility 
is eager and unforced, and the spontaneity 
of his verse more than atones for an occa- 
sional triviality of theme. The economy which 
gives ease and clarity to his lyrics gives 
pungency to his satires and epigrams ; the 
epigrams which this book contains have 
probably been surpassed only by Mr. Yeats 
among living writers. 

TWELVE NOON. By RicHarp CHURCH. 

Dent. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Church writes as a man of forty, who 
finds that “ middle age proves not so smooth 
a path.” Often he speaks of lost youth, but 
without weak regrets, for he appreciates 
man’s opportunities, his ‘‘ promise of 
triumph,” in middle life. Most of Mr. 
Church’s poems are short meditations, and 
among the best are some of the shortest. 
“The End,” and ‘ Man-Child,” are 
especially well turned. In form Mr. Church 
is a traditionalist, but he ends with a salute 
to the “ strange, hard music ”’ of the young 


poets. 
CHERRY RIPE. By A. E. Copparp. Tintern 
Press. Cloth, 42s. Niger £3 135. 6d. 

Seventeen slight and musical little pieces 
recording a country impression, a rural 
character, or the transience of love. There 
is a freshness, if little individuality, about 
these gentle lyrics. 

WORK FOR THE WINTER. By JuLian 

BeLi. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 

A wintry gloom hangs over this little book ; 
“Without, within the frost sets black and 
hard.” In the Political Poems Mr. Bell 
expresses a resigned discontent with the 
“folly, hate and despair” that he sees 
around him; in the London section his 
pessimism is more personal and even more 
bitter. Love Poems exhibit an unromantic 
detachment ; the metaphysical pieces reveal 
a mind more prone to analysis than to 
synthesis. These are accomplished verses, in 
the main conventional in form, and 
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HEATH CRANTON, LTD. 


ROUGH ISLAND STORY, being Cavalcade of Ultima Thule. 
WILLIAM MOFFATT, F.Z.S., Author of “Shetland, Isles of 
Nightless Summer.” Foreword by the DUKE OF ATHOLL 
Illustrated by PETER FRASER. 7/6 net. : 
A gripping story of Pirates, of Press Gangs, of war, wine and 
women. And yet it never loses its grip of the verities of the 
authentic history of Shetland and her people. 


MUSINGS OF A SCOTTISH GRANNY. 
ISHBEL, MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR 
Illustrated. 6/- net. 7 
The Author has had a long life, and she tells of many people and 
places. Her reminiscences are very human, and the book is 
fraught with the deepest interest from cover to cover. 


WOMEN OF THE DAWN. 


ELIZABETH VILLIERS, Author of ‘‘Love Stories of the 
English Queens,” ‘Queen Alexandra the Well Beloved,” etc. 
Illustrated. 6/~ net. 

A fascinating book giving very vivid pictures of the days when 
Christianity was struggling against Pagan darkness. : 


LETTERS FROM A YEOMAN TO HIS SON IN SOCIETY. 
J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. Foreword by SIR 
ALFRED PEASE. 3/6 net. 

Written by a shrewd, witty and sane Yeoman ito his son. A 
mirror of life which will amuse the old, remind the middle-aged 
of the merry past, and be an inspiration to youth. 


COLNE VALLEY FOLK, the Romances and Enterprise of a 
Textile Stronghold. 
ERNEST LOCKWOOD. Foreword by VISCOUNT SNOW- 
DEN. 3/6 net. 


CASANI’S HOME TEACHER. Ballroom dancing made 
easy. 
SANTOS CASANI. Illustrated with 122 photographs specially 
taken. 3/6 net. 
The author has been described as the best Teacher of Dancing 
in the Metropolis. 


KEY IN CUR BOSOM. The Monetary Problem solved. 
WHYTE HALL. 3/6 net. 
A new trail is here blazed out. . . . Obscurities vanish, and the 
great problem presents itself as being essentially simple. 


Fiction. 7s. 6d. net. 


LOVERS IN THE DESERT. 
W. J. BLACKLEDGE, Author of ‘‘The Legion of Marching 
Madmen,” etc. , 
A thrilling tale of the desert, love, ingrigue and adventure. 


SHE WAS HIS WIFE. 
AUGUSTA A. VARTY-SMITH, Author of “Matthew Tindale,” 
etc. 
A tale of days that are fast disappearing from our country—the 
pity of it! All lovers of our countryside and its outdoor life will 
be specially interested. 


THE DRAYTONS. : 
GILBERT CASSELS. The story of the Draytons begins in 
1905 and ends in 1934. ce 
A book which holds one and gives vivid pictures of life in Eng- 
land, Ireland and India. 


A DOLOMITE FANTASY. 
CAROLINE V. WALKER, Author of ‘“ Old World Yesterdays,” 
“The Dauphiny,” etc. 
A very human and appealing story. The Author knows and 
loves the country and its people. 


CAVALCADE OF ENDEAVOUR. 
SARAH MACDONALD. The children of this day are the 


arents of the future. . 
a this powerful first novel the Author has shown the difficulty, 


the horror and the beauty of life among the poor. 


6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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“Secret Egypt 
by Paul Brunton 


Third Thousand in two months 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM HUNDREDS OF 
VERY APPRECIATIVE REVIEWS: 


“Paul Brunton, who knows more about Yogi 
than any living Englishman, and whose life 
is one continuous research in occult and 
Eastern magic. ... Extraordinary  experi- 
ences among the fakirs, snake-charmers and 
magicians of modern Egypt.”—Daily Sketch 
“A spirited revealing book. He tells his 
stcries well, and more than seventy photo- 
graphs add to the effect.”—Morxning Post 
“He has spent months in the mysterious land 
of the Niie, exploring its secrets.’’—People 
“Another fascinating volume about another 
fascinating country.”— 

Manchester Evening News 
‘Paul Brunton tells a remarkable story of a 
night he spent alone, locked in the dark 
depths of the Pyramid.’’—Star 
‘‘Also contains an eye-witness account of the 
ineredible feats of a fakir, with the fakir’s 
own account of how he was able to perform 
them.’’— Reynolds Newspaper 


With 75 Illustrations 18/= 
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By the Same A uthor : 


A SEARCH IN SECRET 
INDIA 


Seventh Impression at 15/- 


THE SECRET PATH 


Seventh Impression at 5/- 


A MESSAGE FROM 
ARUNACHALA 
To be published 16 asi 


PATERNOSTER 
HOUSE 
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possessing a cold precision both of thought 
and imagery. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 
CATHOLICISM AND SCOTLAND. By 
Compton Mackenziz. Routledge. 5s. 
If Mr. Compton Mackenzie never quite 
touches the heart of his problem, the rich 
and inarticulate Scottish temperament, he 
certainly gives us the panorama. As one who 
“believes that Truth is to be found in 
Catholic Christianity and nowhere else in 
perfection”? he rather naturally attributes 
“the destruction of Scotland as a recog- 
nizable and recognized European nation ” 
to the Calvinism which gradually leavened 
the whole lump of its religious belief and 
conduct. Those who have not read Church 
History with Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
previous assumptions are likely to see in it 

an able instance of special pleading. 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SOLOMON. 
By G. R. Tasouts. Routledge. 153. 
Madame Tabouis has long been known to 
English readers as an historian of Eastern 
countries. This is her biography of an early 
Dictator. Solomon was one of the first of the 
world’s rulers to establish a public conscience 
and to reform without revolution. This por- 
trait of him as statesman, poet, thinker and 
religious genius, is nowhere guilty of 
exaggerated hero-worship, and the lover of 
sO many women is vindicated as a lover of 
Truth and Justice first. It is a book as wise 
and as adventurous as its subject. 
MY GUIDED LIFE. By J. Scorr Lincertr. 
Methuen. ros. 6d. 
As thinker, teacher, politician, scholar and 
social worker, Dr. Scott Lidgett has lived 
an immensely varied life. His autobiography 
could not fail in interest; but his own 
particular view of “ guidance” gives to it 
an unusual flavour. There have been greater 
scholars than Dr. Scott Lidgett and greater 
prophets ; but few who have combined the 
prophet and scholar so aptly within a single 
personality. 


SOCIOLOGY 
PARETO. By Franz Borkenau. Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. 
Pareto’s philosophy, as such, is as near 
nonsense as may be, and Dr. Borkenau kindly 
but firmly makes this clear. But it is a portent 
of Fascism, and the author adds two essays, 
on Bolshevism and Fascism, which, however 
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galling to devotees of either, are outstand- 

ingly well-informed, able, and suggestive. 

TYLOR. By R. R. Maretr. Modern Socio- 
logists Series. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


An account, in a new, attractive and handy | 


series, of the work (and, in passing, the life) 

of the father of modern anthropology. It is 

better in detail than on the broad view, the 
wood being lost somewhat among the trees. 

The author reveres his subject, but seems 

at times almost impatiently out of sympathy 

with him. A little more systematization might 
have made an informative book a very much 
better one. 

JAPAN’S PLACE IN THE MODERN 
WORLD. By Ernest H. PICKERING. 
Harrap. tos. 6d. 

JAPAN MUST FIGHT BRITAIN. By 
Lt.-Com. Tota Ishimaru, I.J.N. Trans- 
lated by G. V. Rayment. Hurst and 
Blackett. 16s. 

Mr. Pickering’s avowed object, in an 
account of his own intimate experience of 
and investigations into Japanese social, 
political, industrial and agricultural life, is to 
show to the West the real Japanese character 
and Japanese international needs and inter- 
ests. His fair-minded readable book should 
make for understanding. The other work 
demonstrates the logical conclusion of the 
pure power-politics system, calculating the 
chances of war between Japan and Britain, 
and probable tactics and consequences, of 
course in Japan’s favour. 

I LIVED IN A SLUM. By Mrs. CeciL 
CHESTERTON. Gollancz. 6s. net. 

Mrs. Cecil Chesterton gives a useful, if 
rather too personal, account of some of 
London’s slums. She found the most hope- 
less and dreary squalor in North Kensington, 
which has neither the unquenchable vitality 
of the East End nor the cheerful communal 
life of Soho. Her indictment of conditions 
in Westminster should be brought to the 
attention of the authority concerned. 

CHINA’S MILLIONS. By Anna Louise 
STRONG. Gollancz. 15s. 

Reminiscences of journalists are nearly 

always good reading, and Anna Louise 

Strong’s intimate account of the Chinese 

revolution as she saw it, of the Borodin 

episode, and of her escape across the Gobi 

Desert with the Russian advisers, is full of 

very lively detail. Her picture of the Mon- 

golian People’s Republic is of special interest. 
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Exghteenth-century Portrait 


Molly Lepell 


Lady Hervey 


By DorotHy MarGareET Stuart, author 
of “Horace Walpole,” “The Boy through 
the Ages,’’ etc. Illustrated, 15s. net. 


Recommended by the Book Society 


This is the first full biography of the 
charming lady who was Maid of Honour 
to George II’s queen and was the close 
friend of Gay, Chesterfield, Pope, Gibbon, 
and Horace Walpole. It presents a 
remarkable cross-section of social life in 
the period 1700-68 and includes much 
hitherto unpublished material from the 
family papers of the Marquess of Bristol 
and the Earl of Ilchester, as well as some 
magnificent portraits. 


HARRAP 


182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


| THE 


Principal April Contents 


THE WORLD IS ONE: 


The Bond of Letters CLIFFORD BAX 


MORALITY AND THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
H. N. BRAILSFORD 


A COMPARISON OF THE HINDU AND THE 
SOVIET SYSTEMS OF THE DRAMA 
HUNTLY CARTER 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF SCIENCE 
J. W. N. SULLIVAN 


HUGH I’A. FAUSSET 
D. L. MURRAY 


RESIST NOT EVIL 
SOLOVYEV AND PLATO 


THE MENACE OF MASS-THINKING 
LESLIE J. BELTON 


Price per copy 1s. 6d.3 Subscription 12s. 


London Office: 17 Gt. Cumberland Place, W.1 
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ARYAN PATH 


NOW 


APPEARING IN 


jiectator 


A Series of 
Articles by 


H. G. WELLS 


on 


“THE ANATOMY 
OF | 
FRUSTRATION ” 
| 

| 

| 

| 


(The Frustration of Youth, 
of Peace, of Abundance, of 
Socialism, of Love, etc.) in 
which this most original of 
modern thinkers expounds his 
considered philosophy of life. 


Sfiectator 
6d. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Late this month, or possibly at the begin- 
ning of next, Crusader Castles, an unpub- 
lished work on early military architecture in 
England, France and Syria, written by 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence before the war, 
will be published in a limited edition by 
the Golden Cockerel Press. 

The second volume of Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
Haig, beginning after the Battle of the 
Somme in 1916, is announced by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber for April 23rd. The same 
publishers will publish on April 16th the 
autobiography of the “ Dockers’ M.P.” 
Sir Fames Sexton, Agitator, with an intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd 
George. 

Two books on Liberalism are coming 
in the near future; Professor Laski’s The 
Rise of European Liberalism traces the growth 
of Liberal doctrine from the Renaissance 
to the French Revolution. It will be pub- 
lished at the end of the month by Messrs. 
Allen and Unwin. The Strange Death of 
Liberal England, 1910-1914, by George 
Dangerfield will be published this month 
by Messrs. Constable. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc is publishing two books 
this spring: on April 2nd, with Messrs. 
Cassell, The County of Sussex, the story and 
description of his own county, and at the 
beginning of next month, with Messrs. 
Sheed and Ward, Reformation Portraits, 
twenty-four historical studies of men 
connected with the Reformation and _ its 
results, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and Watson are 
publishing this month Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s 
Memoirs, the story of a life of very varied 
background. 

The story of Miss Freya Stark’s most recent 
travels in search of the home of the Queen 
of Sheba will be published in early May, by 
Messrs. John Murray with the title The 
Southern Gates of Arabia. 

Dramatis Persona, the reminiscences of 
W. B. Yeats, some of which was published 
in the December, January and February 
numbers of THE Lonpon Mercury, and 
which has just been privately published by 
the Cuala Press, will be published this 
month by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Mr. Ernest Hemingway, in Green Hills 
of Africa to be published on April 3rd, by 


Messrs. Cape, describes a big game hunt in 
which he recently took part in Tanganyika. 

On April 2nd, Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Collected 
Poems, which will include all the poems 
published in Poems 1909-1925, and all the 
subsequent poetical work he wishes to 
preserve, except Murder in the Cathedral, will 
be published by Messrs. Faber and Faber. 

A new volume of poems by Laurence 
Whistler, first winner of the King’s Gold 
Medal, The Emperor Heart, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Heinemann this month. 

Another book of translations from 
medieval Latin by Miss Helen Waddell 
will be published in April by Messrs. 
Constable. These, with the title The Desert 
Fathers, are fragments about their life from 
the writings of the Desert Fathers of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries. 

On April 2oth Messrs. Michael Joseph 
will publish one more study of America, 
American Wonderland, by Shane Leslie. 

On the same date Messrs. Nelson 
announce Irish Literature and Drama, by 
Stephen Gwynn. 

Mr. Robert Gibbings is illustrating with 
wood-engravings The Insect Man, a story 
for children about Jean Henri Fabre, by 
Eleanor Doorly, to be published in April by 
Messrs. Heffer. 

In May, Mr. Aldous Huxley’s new novel, 
Eyeless in Gaza, will be published by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. Messrs. Faber and 
Faber are bringing out on April 16th a 
volume of five short stories, The Burning 
Cactus, by Stephen Spender, one of which, 
The Strange Death, was published in the 
August number of THE Lonpon Mercury. 
Another story which made its first appear- 
ance recently in THE LoNDON Mercury is 
among those to be published on April 16th 
by Messrs. Methuen with the title To Tea 
on Sunday, by Leslie Halward. On April 
24th The Fool has Said, by Beverly Nichols, 
will be published by Messrs. Jonathan Cape. 
Messrs. Gollancz announce for May 4th 
Greengates, a novel by R. C. Sherriff, and on 
the same date a new novel by Rosamond 
Lehmann, The Weather in the Streets, will 
be published by Messrs. Collins. Simul- 
taneously with the appearance of the film 
this month, the Cresset Press will publish 
the film treatment by H. G. Wells of his 
The Man Who could work Miracles. 
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PAS Ul RIN PERG of this. Mapaxine MACKAYS Imeet 
Chatham offer congratulations to all publishers whose 


announcements of  .4, OR Re ee 


5 bee Dag a) ae 


afford so wmieresting a selection ae New nol eerie 


As Book Manufacturers and General 
Printers MACK AYS Lip. invite the 
consideration of Publishers and other 
buyers of print for three special 
setvices in addition to the usual 
“Compose, Machine and Bind.” .., 


@ FINE COLOUR PRINTING 
But very moderate prices. Send 
yout Book Jackets and Catalogues 


BUMPER BOOKS 

Mackays were among the very 
first to produce, and Io years’ 
Bumper Book experience ensures 
reliable and punctual results 


ROTARY MACHINING 

Speed and economy for reprints, 
and cheap editions of all kinds in 
selected sizes 


Phone 2243-4 (Toll) 
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BOOKSELLERS’ LISTS 


JUST READY 
Catalogue No. 311 


comprising 


First Editions of 
Modern Authors 


Press Books, Association Copies, 
Limited Editions, etc., about 850 
items 


This may be had gratis and post free 
on application 


MYERS & Co. 


102 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 2931 


*Catalogue 310 of VERY RARE 
BOOKS from the XVth to the 
XXth Century is still available 


———— 
McLEISH & SONS. 


22 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET 
——— LONDON, W.C.1 


Current Catalogues, sent post free on application : 

No. 95—English Books printed in the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries. First Editions 
of 19th and 2oth century authors. 


No. 96—Early printed books of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. English books 
printed from 1550 to 1790. Books 
from the famous presses, ancient and 
modern. 


To be published shorily : 


No. 97—Early Plays and Books relating to 
the drama in England in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 


No. 98—Catalogue of Old Novels, Tales 
and Romances. 


WE ARE ALWAYS PREPARED TO PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES OR SINGLE BOOKS FOR IMMEDIATE 
CASH 


AND 


FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply any book reviewed or 
advertised in the ‘London Mercury.’ 
Catalogues free on mentioning interests 


119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 4660 (12 lines) 


JOHN HARKNESS & Co., Ltd. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogue No. 5—MODERN- FIRST 
EDITIONS—just issued. 


69, GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.z. 


Phone :} ‘HOLBORN 7341. ‘ 


Notes and Queries 


For Readers and Writers, 


Collectors and Librarians 


«Notes and Queries” has been well 


described as “not so much a 
newspapet as a club,” open to all 
interested in the past—historians, 
genealogists, students, collectors, 
librarians, and ownets, buyers, or 


sellers, of precious things. 


Six Pence Weekly 


A free specimen copy on application to the 
Manager, ‘‘ Notes & Queries,’’ 14 Burleigh 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


